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Notes of the Week 


HE opening of the holiday season has been 
marred by wretched weather, and, unhappily, 
by several accidents, many of which must be 

set down as caused by the storms and gales of the last 
week or two. The mishap to the cutter of the boy 
scouts off Sheppey is one of the saddest occurrences of 
the Bank Holiday week-end, and has cast a gloom over 
all who are interested in the movement. It is remarkable 
how often we have to be roused by some lamentable 
fatality before steps are taken to prevent the possibility 
of an accident or to minimise its effect ; especially has 
this been emphasised lately. Through the loss of the 
Titanic fresh regulations as to the equipment of fast 
liners will undoubtedly come into operation ; and now, 
after nine little boy scouts are drowned, we learn that 
“the Board of Trade has decided to provide life-saving 
apparatus for the Sheppey coast, and with the consent 
of the Admiralty it will be stored at Leysdown coast- 
guard station’’—the very spot where such appliances 
might have saved their lives. As a nation, we seem 
adepts at the game of shutting the stable-door after the 
horse has gone in matters of this sort. The sensible 
thing would appear to be to use a little more fore- 
thought—to supply life-saving gear wherever it is 
likely to be needed, without waiting for the loss of life 
to prick us into belated activity. 





Englishmen should really have learned by this time 
that if they propose to cruise in German waters their 





cameras should be left behind. We say nothing here 
as to the rights or wrongs of the arrest of the five 
young Englishmen who were sailing their yacht near 
Kiel a few days ago; but the probability seems to be 
that they were simply enjoying a harmless holiday in 
the best and most thoroughly English way—on the 
water. They ought to have known, however, that to 
be seen taking photographs in the vicinity of German 
fortifications was to ask for trouble; in view of recent 
occurrences it was a stupid thing to do—not long ago 
we were exercised over the case of a young German 
who sinned in the same way over here. These 
incidents are not calculated to improve the strained 
relations that unfortunately seem doomed to exist 
between two countries which by all considerations of 
reason should be friendly, and it is a pity that with 
their holiday equipment they did not include a larger 
proportion of common sense. 


One by one our little illusions are vanishing, and 
during the last week another has gone. For years we 
have clearly understood that if we desired true happi- 
ness, a healthy bank account, fine weather for our 
holidays, immunity from colds in the head, and plum- 
pudding at Christmas, the absolutely infallible way to 
secure these and other blessings was to take a “cold 
tub” every morning. It was delicately intimated to 
us by enthusiasts that devotion to the icy morning dip 
had made us a great nation; that people who shirked 
it were cowards, of nt worth physically or mentally. 
We have always admired the cold morning bath— 
from a distance; we have awakened with the lark 
and other distressingly early birds and thought, as 
we rearranged our pillows, how fine a thing it 
must be to take the plunge, to appear at breakfast-time 
on an equality with those tough young blades who, 
smiling loftily, recount their prowess at unearthly hours 
with towel and sponge. And now we learn from an 
octogenarian of Hampstead that his long life and jollity 
is solely attributable to—negiect of the cold bath, and 
a periodic indulgence in the hot bath. There is no 
arguing with an octogenarian, and so genial a one 
withal ; nor do we wish to argue. We believe him, 
gratefully ; and for once the process of shattering an 
illusion has been pleasant. 


Another notion fairly common to most of us is that 
food and drink were necessary to support life; but 
even this, it seems, must be modified. “If a man is 
hungry,” says Professor Bergonie, of Bordeaux, “ give 
him electricity; if he asks for bread or a beefsteak, put 
him in an electric chair and turn on the current.” The 
learned professor has discovered that certain currents 
passed through the body produce warmth and increase 
weight just as do more ordinary forms of nutriment, 
and that they “do not tax the digestive organs.” We 
can well believe it. At the same time, we like our 
digestive organs to be taxed (in a strictly non-political 
sense). We are inclined to ask the professor to turn 
his busy brain to some more pleasant theme. One can 
carry scientific effects too far! 
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The Satyr 


SOFT falls the dappled sunlight’s print 
Upon the lawn beneath the beeches: 

It showers bright discs of yellow tint 
Across her dress: like ripening peaches 

They glimmer through the muslin’s folds 
And shine like oats among her hair. 

Dropped in her spreading lap she holds 
A heap of roses. Seated there, 

She follows where her visions lead: 
And to and fro behind her seat 

A satyr pipes upon his reed 
A music so forlorn and sweet 

That, while it falls across her dream, 
The tears grow starry in her eyes 

For fauns and nymphs of wood and stream 
And perished garden-deities. 


MARTIN D. ARMSTRONG. 








Romance 


J] HERE dwells Romance? The pessimist grumbles 
and groans, and with a wry face declares that there 
is no such divine thing as romance in this prosaic age. 
The townsman grieves at his constant imprisonment 
by bricks and mortar, and tells us that romance has 
fled to the country, affrighted; the countryman comes 
to London, and finds the city to be the very home of 
romance; the fact being that romance is as elusive as 
the cricket of the wayside hedge, whose song we hear, 
yet seek him in vain. It lies in ourselves, undoubtedly ; 
but there is a sense in which we may judge the towns- 
man to be nearer to the truth. For it seems certain 
that romance is not in the writing of books, or in the 
multitude of offices, or in the mechanical roaring of 
streets and high-roads ; it must surely be nearer to the 
man whose concern is with the earth and sea, who 
wrests his living from the rich brown land, or spends 
his evenings at the wide seine, afloat in some little bay, 
enclosing a shoal of fish. He may not always feel it; 
but he often does, for we know of one old Cornishman 
who sits day after day watching the sky and sea before 
his little fleet of four or five boats, who said emphatically 
that his one day in London was enough for him. He 
couldn’t stand it; he wouldn’t live in town for any- 
thing ; and he pitied those who had to earn their daily 
bread out of sight of the sea, far from the sound of its 
waves. And, confronted with his simple wisdom, we 
realised a tremendous contrast between the purity and 
perfect naturalness of his life, and the artificiality of 
the strenuous life of the city. 





Nowhere, perhaps, is this contrast more evident than 
in some corners of the West Country. There is a tiny 
village, set in a cleft of the great rocky cliffs of Corn- 
wall, betrayed even close at hand only by the thin 
smoke rising from its ivied chimneys, where not a 
murmur from the outer world ever comes. A little 
curved stone pier protects half-a-dozen fishing-boats 
from storm and wind and makes a fairy harbour, where 
Titania might well embark—for heather and foxglove 
bloom right down to the ridge of dry weed that marks 
high tide. Its whitewashed inn has no bar, and two old 
ladies welcome the traveller who knocks on its open 
door. Its post-office is distinguished by a painted 
board almost buried in purple clematis, and he who 
would buy stamps forgets his errand in breathless 
admiration of its garden crammed with flowers—with 
fuchsias whose trunks are thick as a young oak, and 
under whose living shower of blossom a man may rest 
in the shade. Hardly a murmur of sound can be heard 
save the gentle lapping of the waves, the lazy booming 
of bees, and occasionally quiet voices from open 
doorways. A few feet up the cliff on either hand, and 
you may turn to look down on the thatched roofs of 
this tiny world ; a few feet more, and the village is lost 
to sight, and you are alone with the wind, the sailing 
gulls, and the eternal sea. 


And what is this thrill that takes the heart when, 
with almost the feeling of an intruder, you walk its 
winding pathways—it has no street—and find that life 
is good? What but the rising of romance, that, like 
some stream long hidden underground, suddenly 
springs to a re-birth in the sunshine? 


So that I draw the breath of finer air 
Station is naught, nor footways laurel-strewn, 
Nor rivals tightly-belted for the race. 


So sang Meredith, than whom none heard the call ot 
earth more clearly. The city buries us; it breeds com- 
petitors at every turn, waiting for our failure that they 
may step higher; is it any wonder that we recapture 
some of the gracious influences of the earth when for a 
time we consider the less complex problems which men 
have to face in simpler spheres? To watch the sky, to 
row off to the nets at sunset, to gain the news of the 
day in faint echoes by chat in front of cottage doors ; 
to feel a more lively interest in the ripening corn ina 
field on the cliff-side than in a dock strike or a possible 
German invasion ; to find incidents and episodes in the 
flourishing of the gardens or the painting of the boats: 
these things are true and real and important, yet are of 
the very essence of romance. They are as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land; for a time the burden 
of the city slips from our shoulders. And, in fine, our 
argument amounts to this: that in seeking holiday 
away from towns, we are in reality only obeying a 
primal impulse that bids us seek romance, or that bids 
us, rather, seek a real, visible outlet for that romance 
which is implanted deeply within us, and which never 
withers nor dies. W. L. R. 
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The Novels of Thomas Love 
Peacock (1785-1866) 


T is an ill day for an author when he ceases to be 
known save as the friend of a more illustrious con- 
temporary. On such days, alas! does Thomas Love 
Peacock appear to have fallen, for he is better 
known as the friend of Shelley than as_ the 
author of works which may justly be described 
as unique in English Literature. One reason of his 
obscurity is the atmosphere of pedantry in which he 
invariably enshrouded the most simple utterances and 
the most commonplace incidents: indeed, the flavour of 
Attic salt which permeates his novels is so pungent as 
to be distasteful to any save a strictly classical palate. 
Yet a taste for that flavour once acquired is not easily 
lost. No author is better skilled than Peacock in the 
art of heightening the piquancy of a ludicrous situa- 
tion by the grandiloquence of the language in which it 
is described. Of Peacock as a poet it is not here our 
concern to speak save in so far as we happen to touch 
upon the fragments interspersed throughout the novels. 
Like Horace, he shunned the heights of Parnassus, 
and he was too keen a critic ever to allow his imagina- 
tion the freedom requisite for attainment thereunto. 
The position which he holds in English Literature is ex- 
ceptional from many points of view and for manyreasons. 
When one of our most eminent literary critics is driven 
to describe his style as “having something of Sallust, 
something of Tacitus, something of Lucian, and some- 
thing of Voltaire,” it is almost self-evident that his 
style is peculiarly his own. Not less peculiar to himself 
than his manner of expression are the sentiments which 
he expresses. So bitter was his enmity against the 
champions of what passes for social progress that one 
might be tempted to set him down as an advocate of 
the so-called simple life. But no greater injustice could 
be done to his memory than to suppose that he was an 
opponent of real progress. The main lesson which he is 
constantly seeking to enforce is the truth, now as in 
his day assiduously ignored, that more knowledge does 
not necessarily make a man wiser, nor an increase in the 
aggregate wealth of a community connote an increase 
in the happiness of the individuals composing it. Un- 
fortunately, so inveterate was his habit of mixing chaff 
with grain, the gall of satire with the wine of edifica- 
tion, that the two are rarely severable; consequently 
Peacock never became more than an armchair reformer, 
and wasted his energies in a futile, though vigorous, 
laus temporis acti. Like many another critic, he was 
apt to forget that the denunciation of cant is in danger 
of degenerating into that against which it is directed. 
The novels consist of the following, in their order of 
publication: “Headlong Hall” (1816), “ Melincourt” 
(1817), “Nightmare Abbey” (1818), “Maid Marian” 
(1822), “ The Misfortunes of Elphin” (1829), “ Crotchet 
Castle” (1831), and “Gryll Grange” (1860). Many 
features are coramon to all of them: for example, the 
continuous fire of scorn and criticism aimed at parsons, 
paper money, universities, officialism, and Grub Street 





journalism. With the exception of the Reverend Dr. 
Opimian in “ Gryll Grange,” possibly also of Dr. Folliott 
in “Crotchet Castle” (who, nowever, is only foddes 
optimus, folle ottimo—to wit, a windbag), the fraternity 
of the cloth is uniformly represented as seeking and 
caring for naught beside the good things of this world. | 
Dr. Gaster in “Headlong Hall” is “venter, et prae- 
terea nihil”; the Reverend Mr. Portpipe in “ Melin- 
court” devotes most of his attention to the buzzing of 
bottles and kindred diversions. In the last-mentioned 
work the author portrayed the most despicable of all 
his characters, the Reverend Mr. Grovelgrub. A 
slightly more kindly view of the Church is presented in 
“Nightmare Abbey ” in the person of Mr. Larynx, who 
is simply “a good-natured, accommodating divine.” 

The mere mention of paper money suffices to render 
Peacock rabid, and of universities he has no good word 
to say. In “Nightmare Abbey” Scythrop is sent to a 
private school, “where a little learning was painfully 
beaten into him, and from thence to the university, 
where it was carefully taken out of him.” The Univer- 
sity is described as “the house of mental bondage.” 
Harry Headlong in “ Headlong Hall” set off on an ex- 
pedition to Oxford, to inquire for other varieties of the 
same genera, namely, men of taste and philosophers ; 
but being assured by a learned professor that there 
were no such things in the University, he proceeded to 
London. In “Crotchet Castle” the Universities are 
denounced for their scornful neglect of Plato. The 
only thing in Oxford to which Dr. Folliott was in- 
clined to pay the least respect was Friar Bacon’s brazen 
nose adorning the portals of the college of that name. 
“That nose, sir, is the only thing to which I shall take 
off my hat, in all this Babylon of buried literature.” 
Sir Telegraph, says Mr. Forester in “ Melincourt,” “had 
some learning when he went to college; but he was 
cured of it before he came away. Great indeed must 
be the zeal for improvement which an academical edu- 
cation cannot extinguish.” 


That Peacock extended such rancour to individuals 
matters little now that they have long passed away. 
Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, Shelley, and Byron 
all came in for liberal and insensate stripes of the tarred 
rope. The novels are pervaded by ironic humour of 
the kind which provokes laughter not loud but deep. 
The most romantic scenes and incidents do not escape 
this ironic treatment. Peacock was, above all things, 
a disciple of Rabelais, and everything in heaven and 
earth is viewed in the light of /a haute sagesse 
Pantagrueline. He is inimitable in inventing and de- 
scribing droll situations: typical of them is the passage 
in “ Nightmare Abbey,” descriptive of the first occasion 
upon which Scythrop is confronted jointly with his two 
fair charmers, Stella and Marionetta. “Scythrop knew 
not what to do. He could not attempt to conciliate 
the one without irreparably offending the other; and 
he was so fond of both that the idea of depriving him- 
self for ever of the society of either was intolerable to 
him: he therefore retreated into his _ stronghold, 
mystery ; maintained an impenetrable silence ; and con- 
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tented himself with stealing occasionally a deprecating 
glance at each of the objects of his idolatry.” 

The dialogue of the novels is replete with delicious re- 
partee and dons mots. “I am sorry,” says Matilda (“Maid 
Marian”) to her father, “that you should have gone to 
bed supperless.” “I did not go to bed supperless,” 
said the baron; “I did not go to bed at all.” “Small 
talk,” says Escot in “Headlong Hall,” “small indeed! 
The absolute minimum of the infinitely little.” But 
few of Peacock’s characters rise above the level of 
marionettes, created and maintained for the express and 
sole purpose of voicing certain sentiments, often in- 
congruous with their supposed character. In fact, if 
more than a moderate dose of the literary tonic is 
taken at a single sitting the effect of one character after 
the other popping up and expatiating upon the 
favourite theme in the favourite way is apt tocloy. The 
novels are almost wholly deficient in plot, and even if 
it be conceded that Peacock occasionally succeeded in 
creating a male character, Seithenyn ap Seithyn, for 
example, he never made more of a female one than a 
doll. Again, he was guilty, from the point of view of 
technique, of the most flagrant faults. Fax and 
Forester in “ Melincourt,” supposed to be engaged in 
an anxious search for Anthelia, devote the greater part 
of their time to viewing local objects of interest and to 
protracted philosophical discussions. But no wise 
reader visits these tales for plot or delineation of 
character, and there is abundance of riches to compen- 
sate for that which is lacking in such respects. 

Many of the songs and poems contained in the novels 
are of the greatest charm and the very highest literary 
merit. The war song of Dinas Vawr in “The Misfor- 
tunes of Elphin” has been described as “the succinctest 
piece of humorous modern poetry in the world” :— 


The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter ; 
We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 


and the song of the seamen three in “ Nightmare 
Abbey” :— 


Seamen three! What men be ye? 
Gotham’s three wise men we be— 


has substantial claims to be considered “the very best 
of all modern drinking songs.” The glee song entitled 
“The Ghosts,” in “Melincourt,” is almost equally rich 
in artistic merits. Of the serious poems, whatever may 
be said in favour of the claims of “Love and Age” in 
“ Gryll Grange” to pride of place, there can be no doubt 
concerning the beauty of the three little stanzas in 
“Crotchet Castle” beginning :— | 


In the days of old 

Lovers felt true passion, 
Deeming years of sorrow 
By a smile repaid. 

Now the charms of gold 
Spells of pride and fashion 
Bid them say good morrow 
To the best-loved maid. 








The lesson which Peacock learnt from those days of 
old and seeks to enforce upon his hearers is that the 
art of enjoying life lies “in the regulation of the mind, 
and not in the whisking about of the body,” and a great 
part of his satire is directed against a generation which 
goes everywhere for the mere sake of going, “ rejoicing 
in the rapidity with which they accomplish nothing.” 
All of the novels are full of good things, such as the 
description of the character of King Melvas, who “ did 
much mischief, not for mischief’s sake, nor yet for the 
sake of excitement, but for the sake of something 
tangible.” But let us not succumb to the temptations 
of citation; for no author within an equal space ever 
created more sayings which one itches to repeat than 
Thomas Love Peacock. R. E. N. 





To St. David’s 


HE western sea was now not far off, and at the 

edge of it the only cathedral I ever set out to visit. 
The rocky land was divided by little rivers in deep 
valleys, and subdivided, except in the steep and 
bracken-covered spaces, by stone walls which were 
crested and sometimes fully and tightly clad with gorse. 
These gorsy walls lined the road, some of them dis- 
playing stones large enough to fill a cart. Few trees 
stood up, and those only in the valleys. It was near 
the end of the land and near the end of the year. 

A dark isolated tower, all that remained of a castle, 
dominated like a lighthouse of gloom instead of light 
the waste of rocks, mud, and drowned grass, and the 
few small farmhouses or cottages or the ruins of them. 
All over the earth the sky was dark; but at the hori- 
zon before me, well upon the left hand, a pallid gleam 
descended from behind the clouds on to the sea and 
on to the high rocks of Ramsey Island: a black pro- 
montory, and a chain of black crags beyond, ran out 
almost to this region of light. Far from Ramsey and 
its gleam, almost at the verge of the dark sea, rose the 
azure island of Grassholm, so remote and so unlike 
earth that I regarded it less as a place on the map 
than as the island where men once found “a fair and 
regal spot overlooking the ocean,” and a hall thereon 
where they rested and were glad, and forgot sorrow and 
all things of the past for four score years, and would 
have so continued until this day had not a man opened 
the forbidden door looking towards Cornwall, and thus 
broken the spell for ever. 

I could hear the waves continually, but could not see 
their motion: the foam breaking on one distant crag 
hung always in the air as if suspended. Never had the 
sea and all that was on it appeared to me thus utterly 
unlike the land. The division between them was as 
that between the real and the unreal, the tangible and 
what has been dreamed, the present and the past: in 
fact, the division was not only as great but the same, 
and azure Grassholm was indeed a thousand years 
away, part of a vast dream which I was sharing. The 
sun came out, warming the bracken, lighting the floods 
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and the white wings of gulls among the rushes, and 
was hidden again; but still Ramsey loomed pale in its 
far-off separate gleam, and Grassholm dark and so 
ancient that no longer did it receive the sun. 

The pallid high rocks of Ramsey formed part of a 
broken ridge, now seen to be prolonged inland across 
my path, like a jawbone with four or five jagged fangs. 


Whenever I ascended out of a valley or from the’ 


shore I saw this ridge, stark and hungry, flashing its 
teeth at the heavens. Between it and me a few lonely 
white houses, whitened even over their roofs, shone 
out in the dark land which had yet fewer trees than 
houses. Black cattle moved across the fields, or stood 
looking over the gateways, always silent. But before 
me hung that pale ridge, haunting the mind, so that 
the beautiful bright houses seemed no more than frag- 
ments fallen away from it, until suddenly I said to 
myself: “The cathedral!” 


That carved pile, apparently of white marble, about 
two miles in front, must be the cathedral. Not a house 
was near, no sign of village or city. The building was 
solitary, without sign of human possession, in the midst 
of the low dull land—ample and shining, but alone. 
That such a cathedral was rewarding my first pilgrimage 
filled me with gratitude and enthusiasm. I hurried for- 
ward eagerly, still with some astonishment that no one 
had ever given me any idea of the marble wonder 
at the edge of the land crowning this solitude. How 
proud and simple it was of the builders to place it, in 
spite of raiding and burning Norsemen, alone here in 
the open. A cathedral, divided by nearly twenty miles 
of wild land from a railway, without a tailor’s, an 
old furniture shop, a picture postcard depét, or a book- 
seller’s where Paley’s “ Evidences” could be obtained, 
without lime trees and embowered Queen Anne resi- 
dences, clergy and nursemaids, slow glossy carriages 
and swift butchers’ carts—such a cathedral ought to 
have become one of the famous places of Britain, how- 
ever unfit for popular resort. 


My reason was overcome by this improbable cathe- 
dral. I began to think it had been deserted, except by 
jackdaws. Deserted by clergy, vergers and parasites, 
it might again become a goal for pilgrimages. I 
hurried enthusiastically. How extraordinary that no 
one had ever told me about this cathedral, as lonely as 
a ship or a windmill. Was it possible after all? Lack- 
ing a spire, and possessing hardly a tower, could it be 
a cathedral? I was inclined to doubt, to suspect that, 
after all, men had missed the opportunity of building a 
cathedral out here among two or three white farms 
and the silent black cattle. No. It could not be. J 
began to see that it was not one complex building— 
that it was not of marble—that the mass was resolving 
itself into two or three distinct insignificant buildings 


grouped about a more or less central round tower. Half ' 
a mile beyond, in St. David's itself, I learnt that this ' 


was Twr y Felyn, the Windmill Tower. I was to find 
that the real cathedral was almost equal to the one 
which nearness had disenchanted, but as different as 
possible. The marble cathedral, like a white hill in that 








stony, dark land, like a fortress, like a lighthouse, beau- 
tiful, austere, solitary, remoter even than Grassholm, in 
a world dreamier than the sea, exists perhaps nowhere 


except on this paper. EDWARD THOMAS. : 


REVIEWS 


Two Worlds 


Anglo-American Memories (Second Series). By G. W. 
Smattey, M.A. (Duckworth and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 
ATRIOTISM being by definition an exclusive 

lg passion, the possesson of two patriotisms 

seem$ at first sight a kind of bigamy. It 
is theoretically possible to have all the patriotisms, 
or, like the Hervéists, none at all, but the 
result would be a simple negation of morality. Mr. 

Smalley, by observing one essential condition, that is, by 

always thinking of his native land first, has honourably 

achieved the feat of having two countries of his own— 

America and England; nay, since every cultured and 

travelled American contains a Parisian, he may claim to 

be citizen of three lands. The case, within certain 
limits, may not be quite so rare as we have hinted. Lord 

Kitchener once said that every Englishman had two 

countries—England and Italy. The phrase was no 

doubt exaggerated to suit a particular occasion, but it 
contains more than a seasoning of truth. It is easy for 
an Englishman to project himself into the mind of an 

Italian, to share in the glories and sorrows of his past, 

and to look forward with him to*the realisation of a 

splendid but not too Futurist future. 

That which is true as between England and Italy 
should @ fortiort hold good between England and 
America. Mr. Smalley makes the remark to Earl 
Spencer that he had “once heard Sir William Harcourt 
say that all the great Americans of that great period 
(Washington’s) were English.” Earl Spencer’s reply, 
good as a retort—“ True, but they were Englishmen whe 
chose to be Americans ”—does not invalidate our: con- 
tention, nor justify, on the face of it, such a feeling as 
we have lately seen expressed by a judicious, if para- 
doxical, writer that “to him an American was a 
foreigner.” Wars of independence and dividing seas are 
like marriages; they destroy but they create families. 
Misunderstanding is a necessary prelude to completer 
understanding. 

Mr. Smalley in any case is capable of feeling, “a ses 
heures,” like an Englishman; like an Englishman, it 
may be objected, of a certain caste and of a certain 
party ; but this, after all, is exactly how an Englishman 
feels. As to the more patent of his patriotisms, we will 
quote the following bit of dialogue, merely mentioning 
that the subject was a dispatch destined for the Times 
and that the first speaker was called Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

“But your point of view is very American.” 

“Why else do. you suppose the Times chose an 
American as its American representative? It’s the 
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American point of view they want. No other could be 
of so much use to them.” (“Which I,” adds the nar- 
rator, “thought obvious, but it seemed slightly to sur- 
prise Mr. Roosevelt at that time.”) 


This dialogue is illuminating in more ways than one ; 
it proves that Mr. Smalley has not suffered a process of 
moral denationalisation, and it gives a clue to his con- 
ception of journalism. An international journalist, 
according to him, is an ambassador. He is to find out 
the facts and to present them as dispassionately as he 
can to his public. Having done this, he should try to 
direct opinion towards a certain end. If he has begun 
by presenting his facts clearly, the task of promoting a 
good und standing will be robbed of most of its diffi- 
culties. The points of sympathetic contact betweén any 
two nations, especially between England and America, 
are numerous, and it is the business of the journalist to 
emphasise them: which proves the importance of a 
sound diagnosis. For Mr. Smalley the chief point of 
contact consists in the social relations between the 
“governing classes” of the two countries; it is an un- 
democratic view, but we do not think we need give our 
grounds for believing it to be a true one. Democracy 
is blindwith many bandages ; aristocracy has temptations 
to fight against. For the unpolitically-minded amongst 
us, and our name is legion, the chief need is an inter- 
preter, of unimpeachable qualifications, to show us that 
our national and international aristocracies are at least 
honest. Mr. Smalley possesses these qualifications ; he 
has strong views of his own, but he moves in both 
camps, and is thus precluded from seeing his adversaries 
through distorted glasses ; he does not confine his atten- 
tion to politics in the narrow sense, but gives us glimpses 
of the other mzlieux of government—society, finance, 
art, etc.; finally he is writing, as regards the present 
work at any rate, of what now belongs definitely to the 
past, with the result that his judgments have become 
more matured, and that he can proclaim many things 
that he once had to keep locked within his breast. 
“Cessante ratione, cessat lex,” as he pleads, in giving 


the story of a compact, secret at the time, with President 
Roosevelt. 


The most remarkable fact about Mr. Smalley’s 
“Memories ” is their exhaustiveness. In the preface to 
the present volume he answers a hypothetical indicator 
of lacune by pointing out that many other names may 
be found in ofher books of his, “and there may be more 
hereafter.” But the room of his International Portrait 
Gallery that he has just thrown open to us contains 
enough work for one day. In it we find portrayed three 
actual Cabinet Ministers, one great chief of Opposition, 
several departed or resting statesmen, Speakers, Am- 
bassadors, American financiers, actors and artists; with 
one huge canvas of President Roosevelt to dominate the 
gallery. Some wear more or less conventional expres- 
sions ; Lord Rosebery “ has a respect for logic which the 
English people do not share with him”; so has Mr. 
Balfour. Gilbert sulks and Whistler storms. Others 
are seen in their less familiar aspects. “I should like 
to cram his jewelled sword down his Russian throat,” 





says Lord Morley in reference to a certain presentation. 
As to Mr. Roosevelt, “let us admit, and regret, that he 
honestly believes it impossible to differ from him 
honestly.” 

There is so much that is absolutely new and so much 
that is new in its accurate form that we despair of indi- 
cating anything like a selection. We will merely men- 
tion Mr. Chamberlain’s introduction into the front rank 
of politics, through the medium of Sir Charles Dilke, 
Lady Bathurst’s successful campaign against Mr. Bal- 
four, and the German attempt of 1898 to discredit I-ord 
Pauncefote and to embroil England and America, as 
among the matters to be found recounted in this book. 

Mr. Smalley has a theory, which at first sight seems 
decidedly fantastic, that the entente cordiale originated 
on the stage and in the green-rooms of London and 
Paris. “It would not seem an exaggeration in Paris, 
where the theatre has a direct and continuing influence 
upon life and upon opinion. Nor need it seem so even 
in London; or not always.” Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
and Irving were the signatories of the first treaty. But 
there were other critical moments in the history of the 
entente: “You might date it, if you liked, from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s appearance at the theatre when Sarah was play- 
ing ‘Phédre’; the old man in a stage box, leaning for- 
ward; a book of the play before him; his hand to his 
ear; his blazing eyes fixed mostly on the ¢ragédienne, 
for he needed the book only on account of his deafness ; 
and, when it was over, going behind the scenes to offer 
his homage to the artist.” A fine picture! One of many 
fine pictures, and perhaps nothing more. Yet it is a 
hint, to be taken with Mr. Smalley’s other hints, as to 
the way the world is really governed, telling us in time 
what History can only tell too late, and what the daily 
newspapers can never reveal to us. 





The Compleat Lyric-Taster 


English Lyrical Poetry. By Epwarp Buss Reep, Ph.D. 
(Henry Frowde. 8s. 6d. net.) 

IN times of dearth, hungry men have been known to 
abstain from food for a whole day that they might 
gratify a desire for satiety upon the day following. It 
is the practice of the hedonist. He thinks that life 
most admirable which is fullest of “mad magenta 
minutes.” He is like a lover who, having heard that 
the pinnacle of happiness is attained at the moment 
when love is crowned with a kiss, bolts clumsily to the 
hill-top to court disaster, instead of proceeding by all 
those delicate gradations of feeling without which a 
kiss is an outrage. 

Perhaps it is the poverty of the times ; perhaps it is be- 
cause the life of the average man has become fullof noise ; 
but whatever the cause, there seems to be an increasing 
indulgence, even among those who profess to care 
deeply for poetry, in the form of spiritual hedonism, 
which is ever waiting for the exquisite moment of the 
perfect lyric. To gratify this dilettante taste there has 
arisen a whole army of anthologists ever ready to chop 
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off the heads of the tallest flowers in the poets’ garden 
so that he who runs may have an opinion. And as 
prompters to these garden terrorists there is a school of 
criticism, with its Imperial Statute of Weights and 
Measures, ready to assess the emotion of a given lyric 
to the least drachm. We have seen criticism of the 
lyric which made the reader feel as if he were looking 
into a funnel where first this and then that glory of the 
language was rejected as being too concrete, until it 
seemed that nothing would pass the circular extremity 
but that perfect expression of lyrical feeling, the 
letter O. 

This is hardly the method of Professor Reed. He 
has written a truly monumental book of 616 pages. 
We can only hope that Ariel may not feel encumbered 
beneath such a burden. It is nothing less than a 
History of English Lyrical Poetry from its Origins to 
the Present Time; and if it be necessary to do for 
poetry what the “Encyclopedia Britannica” has done 
for all knowledge, no one could accomplish the task 
more thoroughly than Professor Reed. He passes down 
the ranks of lyrical poetry like an inspecting officer on 
parade, and in all the files there is not a uniform that 
escapes his vigilance. But the criticism of beauty 
(beauty that obeys no law save the law of life) is second 
only to the creation of beauty in its possibilities of self- 
revelation. Thus we find Professor Reed saying that 
“Donne was a romanticist at heart,” and actually 
quoting these lines to illustrate his belief : — 

But he who loveliness within 
Hath found, all outward loathes, 
For he who colour loves, and skin, 
Loves but the oldest clothes ; 
that “ Sidney is aware that his passion can lead only to a 
dishonourable conclusion,” because that soul of honour 
wrote :— 
Alas, have I not pain enough, my friend? 


But with your rhubarb words ye must contend 
To grieve me worse, in saying that Desire 
Doth plunge my well-formed soul even in the mire 
Of sinful thoughts, which do in ruin end, 
when the humblest student at Yale University knows 
that the sonnet continues : — 


If that be sin which doth the manners frame, 

Well staid with truth in word and faith in deed, 

Ready of wit, and fearing nought but shame; 

If that be sin, which in fix’d hearts doth breed 

A loathing of all loose unchastity, 

Then love is sin, and let me sinful be. 

Shelley’s conception of liberty is found to be “a 
vague ideal.” “He would have rejoiced in the prospect 
of a second deluge.” Wordsworth is “a deeper mystic 
than Blake”; and “ Byron, the greatest personal force 
in English letters since Dean Swift.” We are said to 
“hear the voice of Hamlet” when Byron allows this 
sort of thing to trickle from his pen: — 

It is that weariness which springs 
From all I meet, or hear, or see: 
To me no pleasure Beauty brings, 
Thine eyes have scarce a charm for me. 











Such vagaries, instead of driving us with increased 
delight to the springs of Helicon, leave us querulous 
with the author. That is the bane of books of this 
kind. The desire for correctness of attitude makes 
whatever praise is bestowed seem thin or condescend- 
ing, and more than half the blame to be founded upon 
misapprehension, the inevitable misapprehension of 
lesser minds attempting to assess the value of greater 
ones. We defy any lover of poetry to read this book 
through without experiencing the sensation of the 
auction-room. 

As already hinted, Professor Reed allows the word 
lyric as wide a connotation as possible. The heading 
of Chapter I., “The Lyric Defined,” is, however, mis- 
leading, for instead of receiving an answer to the vexed 
question “ What is a lyric?” we are offered nothing more 
than a working formula. Even this, serviceable as it 
is for the purpose of the book, is wide enough to admit 
“Gray’s Elegy,” but too narrow for Milton’s “Il Pen- 
seroso” and “ L’Allegro.” 

Again, the work of Mr. Kipling, Mr. William Watson, 
and Mr. Noyes is considered, but space has not been 
found for Mr. Thomas Hardy or Mr. W. B. Yeats; 
which seems to us to show a faulty sense of values. 
Indeed, the valuation of contemporary verse is such 
a hazardous business that the book would gain by the 
loss of Chapter X., where we are once more disturbed 
by a critical sense which puts Stevenson’s sentimental 
and unchildish “A Child’s Garden of Verse” above 
Blake’s marvels of intuition, the “Songs of Innocence.” 

No doubt this book will serve its avowed purpose and 
“be of use in college courses.” We only hope that in 
spite of its limitations it will send many students to the 
masters themselves ; for it is questionable whether, from 
the creative standpoint, more of the how and why of 
lyrical poetry may not be learnt from a single reading 
of Coleridge’s “ Ode to Dejection,” than from the most 
laborious study of this dull but conscientious work. 


O pure of heart! thou need’st not ask of me 
What this strong music in the soul may be. 





Egyptian Literature 


Legends of the Gods. Annals of Nubian Kings. By E. A. 

Watts Bunce. (Kegan Paul and Co. 6s. net each.) 
THE object of these two volumes, in the well-known 
series of books on Egypt and Chaldza, is to provide 
complete specimens of Egyptian literature by the publi- 
cation of a series of groups of texts in which the actual 
works are printed in hieroglyphic type, and arranged 
with English translations, page by page. 

Dr. Wallis Budge, whose interesting edition of the 
“Book of the Dead” we noticed in THE ACADEMY, 
November 5, 1910, writes excellent explanatory intro- 
ductions, from which we learn of the original sources 
of the texts. 

The first volume begins with the remarkable legend 
of the Creation, from a papyrus discovered on the Nile, 
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near Thebes, in 1861. The date of this papyrus is 
established from a colophon—‘“the twelfth year of 


Pharaoh Alexander ”—z.e.. 311 B.C. This legend is 
entitled “The Book of Knowing the Evolutions of Ra, 
and of Overthrowing Apep.” The doctrine of the 
immanence of God is almost inferred in the idea of 
“ Nebertchen ”—“ Lord to the uttermost limit,” “an al- 
mighty and invisible power which filled all space.” 

The sequence of creation is remarkable. First, there 
is presumed the existence of a vast mass of water, or 
world-ocean, called Nu, which contained the inert and 
helpless germs of all the living things yet to be formed. 
Then follow the sun and the moon; the latter curiously 
associated with the fertility of the earth, crops 
and harvests. Next, all creeping things and quadru- 
peds; while men and women spring, not from earth, 
but directly from the body of the god himself. 

Other legends are parallel to stories in the Book 
of Genesis—for example, the legend of the destruction 
of mankind, in which one of the terrors was a darkness 
which covered the land; and formule are given of 
protection against bites of serpents, showing the great 
antiquity of the profession of the snake-charmer. “To 
this day water in which the written words of a text 
from the Kur’4n have been dissolved, or water drunk 
from a bowl on the inside of which religious texts have 
been written, is still regarded as a never-failing charm 
in Egypt and the Sadan.” 

There is also a legend of a terrible famine which 
lasted seven years—the exact duration of a. certain 
famine, when, as Mark Twain said, “Joseph created 
that little corner in corn in Egypt.” The text of this 
legend is found in hieroglyphics on a block of granite 
on the Island of Sahal by the First Cataract. This 
famine took place in the reign of Tcheser, a king of 
the Third Dynasty. Such famines were common enough 
in Egypt, owing to insufficient Nile floods. One is 
recorded in the years 1066-1072 A.D. which nearly 
ruined the country. 

The legend of the death and resurrection of Horus 
is very interesting, and contains some passages of 
beauty and pathos. Horus was stung by a scorpion, 
when Isis says: “I passed the day in seeking to pro- 
vide food for the child, and on returning to take Horus 
into my arms I found him, Horus, the beautiful one of 
gold, the boy, the child, without life. . . . His body was 
motionless, his heart was powerless to move. . . . I sent 
forth a cry, saying: ‘I, even I, lack a son to make 
answer for me. My two breasts are full, but my body 
is empty.’ ... The child was the desire of my heart, 
and I longed to protect him. . . . I cried then, saying: 
‘Who among the people will indeed let their hearts 
come round to me?’ ... And the people came forth 
to me from their houses, and they thronged about me. 
at the sound of my voice, and they loudly bewailed 
with me the greatness of my affliction.” 

This legend is found on the famous “ Metternich 
Stele,” “given to Prince Metternich by Muhammad ’Ali 
Pasha: it was dug up in 1828 during the building of 
a cistern in a Franciscan monastery in Alexandria, and 











it mentions the name of the king in whose reign it 
was made, viz., Nectanebus I., who reigned from 378 
B.C. to 360 B.C.” 

The awful terror of serpents, scorpions, and all 
noxious reptiles, which always possessed the Egyptians, 
is constantly illustrated by the magical spells for pro- 
tection inserted throughout these remarkable legends. 

The second volume gives the royal inscriptions from 
the Seven Stelz (now at Cairo), which were discovered 
in the great temple at Gebel Barkal, some miles from 
the Fourth Cataract in the Egyptian Sidan. They 
describe events which took place in the kingdom of 
Napata from the year 750 B.C. to 500 B.C.; but as 
there are many gaps, Dr. Wallis Budge has written an 
admirable historical introduction, tracing “the growth 
of Egypt’s great colonial possessions in the Sidan 
from the time of the great raid of Senefern, under the 
fourteenth dynasty, to that of the conquest of Egypt 
by Piankhi.” This conquest (about 721 B.C.) is de- 
scribed in the first of the actual texts. 

Dr. Wallis Budge considers the stele of Piankhi to 
be one of the most important monuments which have 
come down to us. The text describes a state of things 
in Egypt which, but for the evidence of this document, 
would be well-nigh incredible. There were several petty 
kings, and each wanted to be sovereign lord. 

There was no capital, nor central government, and 
not long after the end of the twenty-second dynasty, 
whose kings had ruled Egypt for 200 years, Egypt 
had lost all her foreign possessions, and the chiefs of 
the Northern Sidan ceased from paying tribute to 
Egypt, and the time became ripe for the Nubian con- 
quest. Piankhi’s great campaign is described at length 
—his rapid forced marches, the surrender of city after 
city, his decision of character, his clemency, his love 
of brave men and of fine horses. He realised his aim, 
which was to prevent the Thebaid from becoming an 
appanage of the kings of the Delta. He was practically 
the founder of the twenty-fifth dynasty, whose first 
king was his brother Shabaka. 

The hieroglyphic texts of the other six stelz are given 
in full, with translations and introductions. There are 
also twelve full-page plates, some of modern views, 
Gebel Barkal and its pyramids, ruins of the Temple of 
Tirhak4h, others of scenes from the different stele. 

Students of Egyptology will find these learned and 
well-edited volumes of great value, while the ordinary 
reader will welcome so important a contribution to the 
study of Egyptian history. 





Indian Imputations 


Britain’s Dilemma. By M. ve P. Wess, C.I.E. (P. S. 
King and Son. 7s. 6d. net.) 


“ BRITAIN’S DILEMMA” is a book which has a deceptive 
appearance of innocence. The author of it is a Fellow 
of the Royal Economic Society and a Fellow 
of the Royal Statistical Society, and it is natural that 


he should write in the following strain :— 


‘In no period 
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of British history has the national conscience been more 
keenly alive to the disabilities under which great masses 
of our population labour, or more genuinely anxious to 
alleviate those disabilities by the introduction of prac- 
tical measures of reform, than at the present day. And 
nobody who visits the great mining and manufacturing 
centres of British industry, or inspects the poorer 
quarters of our largest and most famous cities, can 
doubt for a moment that there is much scope for the 
reformer’s activities. At the same time, whilst there 
are many ready and able hands working at the ameliora- 
tion of the social, industrial, and political conditions 
amidst which we are living, there is one factor in our 
national life—perhaps of greater importance than many 
others put together—to which the bulk of our people 
give little or no attention, yet which is at the present 
moment undergoing a change calculated to vitiate much 
of the good reforming work being done in other direc- 
tions. I refer to the purchasing and measuring function 
of the nation’s money.” 


After this we expect to find that Mr. Webb is a 
worthy economist with the familiar limitations of the 
economist, that he believes incorrigibly in the possi- 
bility of stating and regulating social problems in the 
sphere of economics only, and that he is the thousand- 
and-first magician who has obtained the power of 
charming away “labour unrest” and other disquieting 
symptoms of our time by the adjustment of the pur- 
chasing power of a sovereign. That is a wrong con- 
ception of Mr. Webb’s position. His remarks on eco- 
nomics may serve the purpose of making his theme 


appear topical, but they give no clue to the serious pur- 
pose of this book. 


It is a very serious purpose; for Mr. Webb’s argu- 
ments are intended to convey the impression that 
certain persons in posts of high responsibility have be- 
trayed their trust, with the result that grievous damage 
is persistently and wilfully done to the interests of 
India. He refers to the problem confronting the India 
Office when the world’s output of gold first reached its 
present vast bulk, and says: “ Unfortunately the wrong 
counsels for the time being prevailed ; and Lord Morley 
was led to place the power and prestige of the, India 
Office at the disposal of that school of London :finan- 
ciers who, looking only to their own immediate interests, 
decided that, notwithstanding the coming deluge of 
gold, India should not be allowed to draw off one single 
drop more of the precious flood than could possibly be 
prevented. The means employed for this end were the 
continuous transfer to London of any and all State 
funds in India upon which the India Office could con- 
veniently lay hands. Whether the India Office had any 
right to the money—whether the Iridia Office had any 
use for the money—these were considerations that were 
wholly ignored, or, if considered, quietly put aside. It 
was sufficient that by transferring State funds from 
India to London the balance of indebtedness to India 
which could (and should) have been adjusted by ship- 
ments of sovereigns to India was temporarily changed, 
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and gold thus saved to London for the time being, for 
the further use of the London money market.” 

Again, “the India Office is charged with misapply- 
ing vast sums of money—the property of the peoples 
and Government of India, and that, too, in face of 
continued protests from several quarters in India, not 
the least important being, so it is generally believed, 
the Government of India itself,” and “it seems quite 
clear that the India Office has withdrawn money from 
India when it was very badly wanted, and where high 
rates of interest might have been obtained for its 
use, much to the benefit of India, and has lent out that 
money in London at much lower rates of interest (only 
about 2% per cent.) to the inconvenience and loss of 
the general taxpayer of India.” 

The persons accused of exercising a malign influence. 
upon Lord Morley for their own financial advantage are 
named by Mr. Webb, who indicates almost as plainly 
the Indian interests which he is concerned to advocate. 
There is no doubt that those interests will secure wide 
publicity in India for the allegations which Mr. Webb 
is eager to press, and in the hands of agitators and 
malcontents such a weapon may do incalculable mis- 
chief. It is of great importance that adequate atten- 
tion to such an indictment should not be given in India 
only, and Mr. Webb’s book ought to be publicly 
answered in this country 





A Victory of Criticism 


Le Roman Anglais Contemporain. By Firmin Roz. 
(Hachette and Co. 3 fr. 50 c.) 


M. FIRMIN ROZ is a great critic. He has achieved 
what we had almost thought impossible—a faithful 
representation of five writers belonging to another 
country and speaking another language than his own, 
because he has abundantly the great quality of sym- 
pathy, without which the labour and the learning of 
all the critics in the world would be as sounding brass. 
He has himself well stated the principle that should 
guide the literary raider: “La littérature comparée 
serait un jeu bien puéril si elle consistait a faire com- 
paraitre les ceuvres étrangéres devant un étalon 
national pour y mesurer leur valeur et les classer a 
l'avenant.” This principle, or the principle we arrive 
at by negativing M. Roz’ condition, is not only stated 
but also observed by him. While crossing, in spirit, 
the English Channel, he has thrown all his critical 
baggage into that boisterous arm of the sea, and has 
been enabled to view our strange literature with a de- 
tachment soon warmed into sympathy. 


There are two principal elements in M. Roz’ book. 
There are five studies of modern English novelists— 
the late Mr. George Meredith, Messrs. Kipling, Wells, 
and Thomas Hardy, and Mrs. Humphry Ward—and 
there is a continual attempt to arrive at a synthesis of 
the English novel. It is this second task that really 
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tests the critic’s resources. International conceptions 
have such a strong tendency to degenerate into the 
reproduction of a type that it is very hard to see with 
a single and unprejudiced eye. M. Roz seems to have 
started from one of these ready-made judgments, but 
he has developed it till he has made it into something 
new and his own. It was once almost a paradox to 
say that the English, as a nation, are anything but 
“practical.” Lately the paradox has worn into a 
truism. Both sides, however, have forgotten to define 
what they meant by “practical.” M. Roz returns to 
the old conception: Englishmen are practical in the 
sense that they see “things as they are,” and recognise 
the limitations of the human mind. The English 
novelist is fundamentally “realistic,” as no modern 
French author is; the latter has managed to “ fausser 
la signification du mot jusqu’a le déshonorer.” “Les 
réalités de la vie, telles quelles, dans leur complexité 
méme . . . voila ce que I’Anglo-Saxon opposa toujours 
d’instinct aux abstractions de lidéologie.” After this 
it is not surprising to find that, of the five novelists 
discussed, Mr. Wells, with his Utopianism and hatred 
of actuality, should meet with the least sympathetic 
treatment. But even Mr. Wells has one saving insular 
virtue—that of individualism, which, next to realism, is 
the great quality of the English novel—that is, if the 
diagnosis of M. Roz be a true one. 

We do not propose to discuss at length the judgments 
on the various writers. No one has ever written more 
enthusiastically on Mr. Kipling; M. Roz has seized on 
all the points in the Anglo-Indian stories and the 
private-soldier ballads; more than that, he sees that 
his author’s Imperialism is something different from mere 
Chauvinism, that it is based on facts and is inspired 
with a soul. But there is one novelist to whom M. Roz 
has done more than justice. George Meredith is not 
an easy writer for a foreigner; he is ignored even by 
those of his own countrymen who dislike the “ aliquid 
amari” of effort in their reading. But to M. Roz his 
divinity is apparent; he must be judged by divine 
standards. “La personnalité de George Meredith est 
si forte qu’il ne peut étre autre qu'il n’est. Nous n’avons 
plus alors le droit de nous en offenser et c’est au con- 
traire notre devoir de l’accepter, de nous élever jusqu’é 
lui.” Again, if Meredith, “entre deux termes successifs 
de sa pensée, supprime comme oiseux tout inter- 
médiaire,” and “l’esprit n’a pas ou se poser,” it is not 
for the reader to complain. In his virile pages 
“Vindividualisme joue a Ilaise ...car le fond est 
assuré.” The English society of his time had solid 
bases. His style is the very antithesis of the French 
ideal; it aims at being “suggestif plutét que définitif.” 

We have wondered once or twice whether, in our 


appreciation of M. Roz, we have not succumbed to the- 


subtle arts of an inspired flatterer. It may be so, up to 
a point. We have found ourselves up in arms in one 
or two places—notably where “ Stalky and Co” is being 
discussed. We do not agree with M. Roz that it is 
the Imperialist ingredient alone that has made this 
book one of the “livres de chevet ” of so many of us; 





it is a product of the art that defies criticism, while 
apparently open to its attacks on all sides. We are 
glad to have discovered some passages where we think we 
have found M. Roz at fault; they only enhance our 
gratitude and admiration, and persuade us that we have 
not been simply cozened. We look forward with eager- 
ness to the promised second series. 





The Noble Game 


The Art of Golf. By JosHua Taytor. 
Laurie. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“THE ART OF GOLF” is a book that should be widely 
read by that ever-increasing section of the public of the 
present day who are continually on the look-out for 
hints as to how to improve their game at golf, or for 
correctives for faults all too easy to acquire and all 
too difficult to detect and remedy. There are many 
always ready to prescribe; the improving beginner is 
usually more ready than any in giving advice, but it is 
wise to turn a deaf ear to him and wiser to dip into 
the pages and digest all that Joshua Taylor, backed up 
by such a brother as the more renowned J. H. Taylor, 
has to say on the methods of using the various clubs 
and when and how to get the most out of them. 

For mashie play the all important adjunct to one’s 
short game, whereby matches are lost or won, there 
are no greater exponents than the brothers Taylor ; 
what either of them has to say about this modern club 
is well worthy of serious note, and well has the author 
headed the chapter dealing with it as “ The Mysteries 
of the Mashie.” In the days not long gone by nearly 
all approaches were made by running up the ball with 
either an iron or a wooden putter, and when J. H. 
Taylor, about 1893, came forward with a new style of 
approaching by pitching the ball up to the hole, he was 
laughed at by the expert exponents of the game, who 
predicted that the new style would never answer. But 
when he won his second championship at St. Andrews, 
of all places the school of the noble game, and espe- 
cially the school of the famous running-up shot, he 
completely won over his critics and mashie play became 
general. That there is an art in playing it no one 
will deny. Taylor lets us into the secret of that art if 
we will but only take the trouble to practise what he 
preaches to us. Nearly every club in the bag has its 
special chapter devoted to it. “Things Worth Know- 
ing and Remembering” and “Some Faults and Their 
Cure” are worthy of being learnt by heart, but there 
is no chapter more useful to the man who wants to play 
and do well than that on “ Powers of Concentration,” 
which has already appeared as an article in the World 
of Golf. The question of temperament is all im- 
portant, and temperament is largely bound up with the 
concentrative powers of the player :— 


(T. Werner 


Concentration and will-power are the two great 
things that help in golf. Concentrate your attention 
on how you want to hit the ball, and have will-power 
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enough to make yourself hit in that way. 
not make many mistakes. 


You will 


Secretaries of clubs and greenkeepers no doubt will 
read some parts of the book with a shudder; for in- 
stance, “ There is one great fact about iron play which 
can, with benefit, be remembered by all classes of 
players, and that is, it is imperative that a piece 
of turf be cut out during the act of hitting the ball ;” 
again, with reference to the mashie, “Make sure of 
hitting the ball low. Aim half-an-inch behind it, and 
be sure you take a piece of turf.” We can imagine the 
nightmares of the much-harassed secretary and the 
painstaking greenkeeper at the thought of all the 
members carrying into effect this piece of sound advice. 
The book is distinctly useful, and by its usefulness 
and soundness makes up quite for its lack of literary 
style. 





Fair Portugal 


In Portugal. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


By Ausrey F. G. Bett. (John Lane. 


In Iberian description Mr. Bell has already attained 
success in his previous work, “The Magic of Spain.” 
Now he has turned his attention to the sister country, 
and has given us some sketches of Portugal which are 
both scholarly and graphic. We are ignorant of the 
length of his sojourn in this romantic westernmost land 
of Europe; but he appears to have delved fairly deeply 
into the life of its inhabitants, and to have attained an 
intimate acquaintance with those local characteristics 
and touches which go to distinguish a nation from its 
fellows. Indeed, our sole quarrel with Mr. Bell is that 
he appears a little over-anxious to display his know- 
ledge of the Portuguese tongue and of local nomen- 
clature, with the result that italics bestrew some of the 
pages as thickly as hailstones. So far as this indulgence 
in nomenclature is concerned, we would refer more 
especially to page 77, which almost in its entirety is 
occupied by a single bristling and formidable sentence 
of the kind. 


When we have said so much, however, our fault- 
finding is at an end. Mr. Bell has shown a keen eye 
in his search for the jewels of Portugal. He has found 
them; he has held them up to view, and they sparkle 
with a genuine brilliance from the pages of his book. 
Unlike the majority of recent writers on the land of 
Camoens, he has relied upon no photographic material 
to assist his literary matter, but has allowed his text 
to shine alone, as well it may. He has not failed to 
emphasise those important temperamental distinctions 
which separate the character of the Portuguese from 
that of the Spaniards, differences of which the European 
in general—who is addicted in a haphazard fashion to 
classifying the two nations as one—is almost invariably 
profoundly ignorant. 


The chapters on the Alemtejo and on the Algarve 





are specially happy; but, for the matter of that, there 
is not one in the book which does not possess its special 
charm. On one point alone do we think that the 
author has been a trifle too enthusiastic. It occurs in 
his description of the Bussaco forest. “Everywhere is 
a densest depth of green,” says Mr. Bell; “the under- 
growth trails and twines round the trunks of trees, and 
from leafy spaces beyond comes the cooing of doves. 
Or a nightingale sings as overhead the shadows 
deepen... .” Now, Mr. Bell has been exceptionally 
fortunate in these notes of the Bussaco birds. On the 
occasion of our own visits to the spot we have had 
occasion to lament the silence of the green aisles. The 
cooking-pots of the forest guards were insatiable in 
their lust for the bodies of even the purest songsters! 
The author must have lit upon a blissful interlude. Or 
did he succeed in softening the hearts and appetites of 


those sauntering guardians bearing firearms of so 
ancient a design? 





An American Traveller 


European Years: The Letters of an Idle Man. 
by G. E. Woopserry. (Constable and Co. 
net.) 


Edited 
7s. 6d. 


IT is a commonplace that, in these days of telegrams, 
cheap postage, and rapid living, the art of letter writing 
has become extinct. But volumes of letters occasionally 
appear which contradict the universality of this dictum. 
The present book is evidence on the point. The author 
writes anonymously, though he may be traceable. He 
is admittedly a Bostonian; the letters describing his 
travels in Europe and Asia range over the thirty years, 
1876-1905: he visited every European country, wan- 
dered in the East, chiefly in India and Japan; crossed 
the United States, and saw something of California. He 
does not adhere to his own principle that “a letter, if 
it is to be anything, should, of course, be an airy 
nothing; anecdotes are airy nothings: hence a letter 
may contain anecdotes.” His productions are anything 
but the “ trivial stuff,” “altogether frivolous scriblet ” he 
depreciatingly calls them. 

His editor, without discussing the letters, rightly ex- 
presses a “delight in the vignettes of nature on the 
pages, singular in the power of brief descriptive 
strokes to give space, picturesqueness, sharp detail. 
The habitual and spontaneous response of the writer to 
nature, to her freshness and simplicity, to atmosphere as 
a physical thing, climate, and the real joys of country 
life is one of the traits of the book, which is rich in tem- 
perament.” The editor makes two other points, that 
personality is the right substance of a letter, and that to 
be a good letter-writer one must be an idle man. The 
author certainly lets himself go, in his familiar talk on 
paper to intimate friends. Besides the usual traveller’s 
account of places visited and their objects of interest, 
there are plenty of deeper thoughts, opinions, reflections, 
and acute remarks, which give some idea of the writer’s 
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personality: his airy anecdotes and quotations are 
sometimes perhaps too obviously wanting in spon- 
taneity, but they serve to illustrate his sense of humour. 
Altogether the letters form a series which not only idle 
men can read with profit, but they show how different 
is the American from the English standpoint of observa- 
tion. He disclaims the idea of being a fine writer. 


Dresden is the place to which he most often returned ; 
better than Paris in its simpler life, it suited his love of 
communion with nature. He preferred Germany to 
Paris, in which he did not care to remain. He found 
nothing so amazing in all history as the growth, within 
thirty and forty years, of wealth and luxury in Germany, 
accompanying an enormous expansion of population, 
under Protection. In Italy he noticed a vast amount of 
Socialism all over the country, Socialism of a destruc- 
tive kind—not constructive as in Germany—incessant 
strikes and a chronic bitterness of the labouring classes ; 
the hunger in Italy was harrying, the grinding of the 
lower classes by taxation altogether infamous. Six 
weeks in Spain afforded great pleasure ; the landscapes, 
the towns, the architecture, the pictures were all worth 
seeing, but it would, he thought, be the least desirable 
country in Europe in which to dwell; he could only say 
that Spain was better than its reputation. Vienna he 
thought a handsomer city than Paris. Florence was a 
dreadful place in winter, almost intolerable at any other 
season. Milan was a fine city. At Rimini he moralised 
on “ what shadows we are and always have been.” Rome 
was truly delightful to him, and the place he would 
choose if he could live in any city; but he was restless. 


The scenery, not the people of India, captivated him, 
especially the view of the Himalayas from Darjeeling: 
the sight was worth the journey to India. In about a 
page he disposes of India, but makes conflicting state- 
ments as to whether he saw or did not see Mount 
Everest. The climate of India zm winter was to him 
divine, both in Calcutta and Bombay: with his limited 
experience he wrote, “India is the safest country, too, 
in winter; you could not possibly get sick there; I 
never heard of anybody being taken down in winter by 
any sickness.” He must have been specially fortunate ; 
many persons could correct him about the sickness even 
in a winter in India. 


Repetitions sometimes occur, for instance, on the 
question of cremation or burial, and on Henry James’s 
style, which he condemns as muddled, futile, and 
absurd. His anecdotes are many and good. “What 
can one expect when even a colonel in the British Army 
said to me in Rome when the newspapers reported 
Herbert Spencer’s last illness, ‘Who is Herbert 
Spencer?” Again, someone complained to a farmer 
that his clock was not right. 
farmer, “nobody don’t understand much about that 
clock but me. When the hands of that clock stand at 
twelve then it strikes two, and then I know it’s twenty 
minutes to seven.” These letters are avowedly epheme- 
ral literature, but they are amusing and instructive, 
never wearisome or didactic. * 


“Well, you see,” said the * 








The Satires of Horace 


(Euvres d’Horace—Satires. Texte Latin avec un Com- 
mentaire Critique et Explicatif. By Paut Leyay. 
(Hachette and Co. 15 fr.) 

THERE are obvious advantages in reading a Latin 

author from a French point of view. In spite of all 

the tirades and paradoxes that are daily levelled against 
the teaching of the classics in France, the siudy of Latin 
is in that country a much easier and more real thing 
than it is, for instance, in England. Latin is to the 

Frenchman a far more living language than Anglo- 

Saxon to the modern Englishman. M. Lejay’s edition 

of the Satires of Horace is a magnificent example of. 

French scholarship illuminated by enthusiasm. There 

are no dry bones in it; the critical notes go straight 

to their aim, and seem to gain cogency from the kindred 
idiom. 

It is a curious fact, alluded to in the introduction to 
M. Lejay’s work, that this is part of the first really 
complete edition of Horace in French since 1681. 
Prima facie it would seem that the great Latin lyrist 
and satirist should make an irresistible appeal to the 
inheritors of the Latin tradition; many examples, the 
works of Boileau, for instance, prove how considerable 
has been his literary influence. But the scholarly com- 
mentator has somehow found his home in other lands 
—“dans les pays ou s’est gardée la tradition des Bent- 
ley et des Orelli.” This circumstance is not without 
its advantages; M. Lejay is debarred from inviting 
the reader to take many things on trust, and is con- 
strained, a little malgré luz, to make a complete and 
self-sufficing edition of his text. 


The introduction is a masterpiece of historical criti- 
cism, a miracle of breadth and lucidity, like some of 
the great French rivers. M. Lejay finds his parallels 
everywhere; the Capucin in “ Wallensteins Lager,” 
for instance, serves to illustrate a point. And it is im- 
possible to read more than two or three pages without 
striking on a sentence that will throw a flood of light 
on the questions at issue, and that will root itself in 
the memory. For instance, when defending Horace’s 
originality and discussing the conventionality of the 
genre satire—all satire, by the way, even the most 
informal and the least intended for. publication, tends 
to be conventional—M. Lejay remarks, in parenthesis, 
that “toute la littérature de l’antiquité est une littérature 
de tradition.” 


On the subject of the ancient love of apostrophe 
and imaginary dissentients we find this excellent com- 
ment: “Nous écrivons dans le silence pour étre lus 
dans le silence. Toute la littérature ancienne est faite 
pour étre parlée. Toute ceuvre littéraire de 
l’'antiquité, si étrangére qu'elle soit a léloquence, 
est un discours suivi.” M. Lejay combats the theory 
that the Greeks, after their enormous literary and 
linguistic loans to the Romans, took nothing back from 
them. Lucian, to take a single instance, was greatly 
indebted to Horace. The chapters on the early 
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developments of the satire and on the Stoics and the 
Cynics are excellent, and so are most of the introduc- 
tions to the individual satires. 





Shorter Reviews 


Miniatures. By Grorce A. B. Dewar. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 2s. 6d. net.) 
The Cheerful Way. By Lapy Doucurty. (A. and C. 
Black. 2s. 6d. net.) 
HE essay in miniature has, in these days, taken the 
place of its more ponderous predecessors. It has 
much to recommend it, and this especially—that its 
author need say no more than he wishes to say. He is 
in no danger of exhausting his own interest or his 
reader’s patience. An impression, too, may be as readily 
conveyed in 500 words as in 5,000. And it is in im- 
pressions rather than in ideas that the modern author 
is apt to deal. 


Among these essayists in little Mr. G. A. B. Dewar 
occupies a recognisably honourable place. He unites 
a keen and sympathetic faculty for observation with 
a graceful style of writing which, though it never de- 
generates into mere colloquialism, always seems to 
preserve an air of warm intimacy and _ friendliness. 
Many of these small papers have the perfection of 
cameos. They are just brief, fleeting impressions and 
records of “things seen”—things seen, indeed, by 
everyone, but observed only by those who are deeply 
versed in Nature’s secret lore. The lover of “open 
air” literature will find for this book a place in his 
library not far from Izaak Walton, or Gilbert White, 
or Richard Jefferies. For Mr. Dewar does indeed be- 
long to that select band. 


Lady Doughty is a writer of a different calibre. “ The 
Cheerful Way” belongs to a certain type of “ litera- 
ture” that had an enormous vogue in the sentimental 
’seventies, and that even yet is not entirely extinct. 
The type was known variously as “sunny ” or “ breezy” 
or “wholesome,” and stood in the same relationship to 
literature (properly so called) that “I wonder if you 
miss me sometimes” does to a lyric of Shelley. Lady 
Doughty preserves, unimpaired, the best traditions of 
this type. This is how she rhapsodises on the subject 
of old love-letters : — 


Who does not know the pathos, the charm of old 
letters ! Sweetest of all links with the past! Bridges 
to bear us from the precious present to the days of 
long ago! Magic wands to transport us back into 
youth again ! Witchery to carry us to old scenes and 
friends of long ago! Old letters! What they con- 
jure up of dearest associations! Some we tie with 
blue ribbon, and some with white, and some with 
rose. Some we lay in musk and lavender. . . . 


And the rest of the book is in a similar style. 


Sixty Years of Progress and Fiscal Policy. By Earu 
Brassey, G.C.B., D.C.L. New Edition. (The Free 
Trade Union. ts. 6d. net.) 


LorRD BRASSEY’S book, now re-issued, originated as a 
pamphlet which appeared in 1904. This was enlarged 
and republished in 1906. In the preparation of the 
third edition Lord Brassey has had the assistance of 
Mr. John Hilton, of the Free Trade Union. The title 
and history of the volume sufficiently indicate that new 
arguments for use in the fiscal controversy are not to 
be found between its covers. Lord Brassey has made 
a compendious statement of the familiar case for free 
imports, to which some useful statistical appendices and 
a full index have been added. The style is that of a 
well-informed party lecturer who is able to avoid weary- 
ing his hearers if they are interested in his subject. 
Lord Brassey’s fiscal opinions are summarised in the 
following sentences :— 


Thus far we have held our own. We have had the 
immense advantage given by Free Trade conditions. 
The splendid fabric of British industry rests on a Free 
Trade basis. To reverse our policy, now that we 
have gone so far forward as Free Traders, would be 
a Herculean task. The manufacturers who now 
clamour for Protection imperfectly realise the cost. 
The great consuming public would get nothing out of 
Protection. 


Again, “Free Trade has presented nobler ideals. 
Nor has our generosity been without reward.” The 
main object of the book is to show that the country 
adopted and has maintained the system of free imports 
for commercial reasons and to its own advantage, and 
it is difficult to see why the author has thought it worth 
while to drag in this example of cant about “nobler 
ideals” and “our generosity.” There is nothing in the 
enlarged pamphlet which is likely to impress Tariff 
Reformers, who have not yet heard it explained why 
Liberals in one breath glorify Cobdenism as the one 
sound fiscal system and the source of unexampled pro- 
sperity, and in the next echo the late Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman’s lament about the portentously high pro- 
portion of the population that lives on the verge of 
hunger and Mr. Lloyd George’s more recent fulmina- 
tions on the same subject. 





The Supremacy of Public Opinion (?Parliament) in a 
Constitutional Empire. By ‘‘Quisgue.”’ (The Cen- 
tury Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 


iY 


THE author of this book is anxious for a “ paper con- 
stitution.” Parliament, he contends, is no longer an 
entirely representative body. It has delegated—per- 
haps unconsciously—much of its power to that most 
potent organ of public opinion, the British Press. 
Hence the necessity for an Imperial State-owned and 
State-subsidised newspaper, which should aim at bring- 
ing the teeming millions who constitute our Empire into 
a direct relationship with the Home Government. It 
should be published at a halfpenny, and might, 
“Quisque” thinks, become a self-supporting concern. 
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“Everything published would be recognised as possess- 
ing a strictly official status, and nothing would appear 
except under the authority of the Government or de- 
partment concerned, and under the official signature 
of its chief or his deputy.” It is a fascinating proposal ; 
but it may well be doubted whether the establishment 
of such a newspaper would achieve the end aimed at. 
The representatives in Parliament of the various 
Government departments are notoriously reticent in the 
communication of information, and it is hardly likely 
that they would allow to be published in a newspaper 
details that are withheld from questioners in the House 
of Commons. The existence of the party system pro- 
vides, too, a very serious obstacle to the successful 
working of such a scheme. For the first aim of a 
Government is invariably to defend itself against the 
attacks of its opponents, and the general policy of such 
a paper as that suggested by “Quisque” would in- 
evitably be dictated by the party in power. It is due, 
however, to the author to say that he has stated his 
case with an admirable lucidity and precision. 





Studies in Arcady. (Second Series.) By R. L. Gates. 
(Herbert and Daniel. 5s. net.) 


THE title of these essays does not express the full 
scope of the work, of which a large part is taken up 
with “Discussions and Digressions” on many topics, 
such as French inns and French picture-books, the 
soul of Brittany, Pierrot, “Bestalissima Pazzia,” etc. 
There is a section on “Folklore and Tradition” and 
another on “Speech and Language.” ll are well 
written in easy, pleasant style, the shrewd observations 
of a clever man of culture. The studies in Arcady show 
that some country clergy are beginning to get beneath 
the surface, not so deeply as Balzac—at least in 
print, that would be too much for Mrs. Grundy—but 
sufficiently to know something of the hidden feelings 
and difficulties of the poor. It is refreshing to find a 
parson writing a good word for the village public-house, 
which “ represents a perennial human need and instinct 
just as the village church does—that it is, in fact, a 
necessary human thing.” In short, Mr. Gales takes a 
good broad view of humanity, foreign to many clergy, 
and generally unknown to their wives. Too many 
“labour (with deplorable success) to realise an utterly 
dehumanised, mechanised world.” These interesting 
studies give much food for reflection, and we commend 
them with pleasure. 





The Collected Works of Henrik Ibsen. Vol. XII.—From, 
Ibsen’s Workshop: Notes, Scenarios, and Drafts of 


the Modern Plays. Translated by A. G. CHATER.° 


With an Introduction by WittiaM ARCHER. (Wm. 
Heinemann. 4s.) 
THIS volume contains drafts and bits of drafts of plays 
from the “ Pillars of Society” downwards. They are 
of the highest interest to enthusiastic Ibsen students, 


guarded hours. These drafts were not apparently 
meant for publication, but, as Mr. Archer points out, 
Ibsen had his remedy in his own hands—he could have 
destroyed them: more than that, he gave his executors 
a free hand in dealing with all his papers, so that protest 
has no ground to stand upon. The most extraordinary 
thing about these initial sketches is that they contain 
few of the great “coups de théatre” or the character- 
istic traits by which the plays are remembered. Ibsen 
seems to have groped his way to the light. “Little 
Eyolf,” for instance, is here almost a different play ; 
the lameness of Eyolf and all that depends on it only 
came into the final text ; on the other hand, many might 
perhaps prefer the original version of the “Doll's 
House,” with the famous macaroons left out. 





Dante Gabriel Rossetti and German Literature: A Public 
Lecture delivered in Hilary Term, 1912, at the Taylor 
Institution, Oxford. By L. A. WitLoucHsy, Tay- 
lorian Lecturer in German. (Henry Frowde. 1s. 
net.) 

DR. WILLOUGHBY deals with a little-known aspect of 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti, whose German proclivities have 

hitherto received scant attention from literary historians, 

and whose studies of the German language came to a 

premature end. “I do not know that language,” he 

is recorded as having said in later life. But Dr. 

Willoughby gives very good evidence for his having 

in his youth studied zealously both the language and 

the literature, the latter at first in translations, but sub- 
sequently in original texts, and to some purpose. Apart 
from the general influence of such works as Goethe’s 

“Faust” and of romantic, novels like “Undine” and 

“Peter Schlemihl,” Rossetti owed a great deal to Ger- 

man in that his first considerable poetical achievement 

consisted of a translation from that language. Biirger’s 
famous and oft-translated ballad “Lenore” was the 
subject of the venture. Rossetti followed this with 
renderings of a part of the “Nibelungenlied” and of 

“Der Arme Heinrich.” Dr. Willoughby analyses these 

translations in the light of Rossetti’s later tendencies. 





The Child’s Empire Picture Annual. (The Religious Tract 
Society. 3s. 6d.) 
CHILDREN’S books generally connected with the 
Christmas season are already making their appear- 
ance, and one of the first to reach us is this new annual 
published by the Religious Tract Society. It is a bulky 
quarto volume, attractively bound and full of pictures, 
stories, and rhyming verse, which are sure to interest 
the younger children at all times and prove a pleasant 
companion to them from one year’s end to another. 
There are, in addition to pictures in the text on almost 
every page, a large number of coloured plates, printed 
apart, the eight on art paper being exceedingly well 
executed. Four of these are by that children’s favourite, 
Mrs. Arthur J. Elsley, and with the others form a not- 
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Annual affords some glimpses of the lives of children in 
many lands, especially those of our own Empire and the 
countries with which we have most in common. It is 
thus an instructive as well as an entertaining book, 
which many parents will no doubt be only too pleased 
to place in the hands of their inquiring offspring. 





The Tyranny of Trade Unions. By OnE Wuo ReEsents It. 
(Eveleigh Nash. 1s. net.) 

THE anonymous author dedicates this small volume to 
the working men of the Anglo-Celtic race. In a 
thoroughly partisan spirit he presents the case against 
trade unionism, but we are at a loss to understand 
his motive in remaining unknown to his readers. The 
treatise deals with the recent coal strike, and with trade 
unionism in the United States and in Australia. The 
remedies proposed to meet the growing evil are private 
effort, mainly in the way of organising counter-attacks 
upon the trade unions by associations of employers, 
legislative effort, and, lastly, administrative effort. But 
the keystone of such a propaganda is personality, and 
we fear that the author, by choosing to remain anony- 
mous, has defeated his own ends. 





Fiction 


The Touchstone of Fortune. By CuHartes Major. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 6s.) 
HE author has a rather blunt, heavy method, which 
suggests that he found the task somewhat difficult ; 
apart from that, “The Touchstone of Fortune” is an 
excellent story, telling how Charles the Second sold 
Dunkirk to the French, and more particularly how 
Mistress Frances Jennings, sister to Sarah of that 
family, played her part in the sale that she might 
win through to the man she loved. 

George Hamilton, Frances’ lover, is a fine character, 
and well worth knowing, as is his friend, Baron “ Ned” 
Clyde, who let his title and estates slip willingly enough 
when he went to marry Bettina, daughter of the land- 
lord at the Swan in “ Gracious Street.” In some respects 
Bettina is the best of a goodly company of players 
who strut for our amusement, and to some extent for 
our edification, for there are in the book some very 
realistic sketches of Whitehall society in Charles’s time, 
my Lady Castlemain, Nell Gwynn, and others being 
well rendered. Plenty of exciting scenes and the neces- 
sary amount of rapier work to a story of the kind are 
given us. 

The chief fault of the book is that the virtue of 
restraint is carried to excess. Melodramatic descrip- 
tiveness is not a desirable quality in a novel, but here 
the other extreme is reached, for the author never suc- 
ceeds in being enthusiastic, even in his most exciting 
or emotional scenes, over his own work—the ponderous 
manner of stating facts and events is not shaken off. 








In spite of this, however, the book is one of deep and 


well-sustained interest from the first chapter to the final 
“note.” 





The Chief Constable. By VincENT Brown. (Chapman 
and Hall. 6s.) 

TRUTH may be stranger than fiction, but we venture ta 
suggest that truth seldom walks out in more unreal and 
sordid fashion than that in which this story is presented. 
Beatrice Lumley, having been adopted by old Gordon 
Broxworth, goes with him to Hyéres, where he dies. 
Her brother Lewis circulates a report to the effect that 
she married Broxworth two days before his death, and, 
when she arrives back in England, persuades her—so 
the author tells us—to connive at the maintenance of 
the imposture. Lewis, weak to the point of criminality, 
makes his sister’s life a burden for a matter of two or 
three years by his blackmailing demands, and finally 
escapes from England, with a warrant out against him, 
leaving Beatrice free to marry the chief constable, who: 
has known of the imposture all the time, though he 
has given no hint of his knowledge to Beatrice. 

In the face of a plot like this, with its working out 
extended over a period of years, we are asked to believe 
that Beatrice is a pure-minded girl, to whom the idea 
of deceit in any form is abhorrent—and she is not even 
given the excuse of deep affection for her criminal and 
neurotic brother. We are introduced to a number of 
more or less improbable persons, improbable mainly: 
through the overdrawing of their eccentricities and un- 
due accentuation of their various traits. The characters 
of the principal figures are so much at variance with 
their actions as to render them unconvincing, and the 
chief effect of the tale is that of dreary depression at the 
short-sightedness—and even meanness—of the world’s 
good people. 





The Top Farm. By Atcernon Gissine. (F. V. White 
and Co. 6s.) 

EVERYDAY people and everyday incidents make up this 
book, and the result is an engrossing story—until with 
the last incident comes a sense of unreality, due to a 
desire on the part of the author to achieve a happy 
ending. Looking beyond the end, we confess that we: 
can see but little happiness for the hero and heroine ; 
contentment, perhaps, and “the wind on the heath,” 
quoted here from Borrow, may be possible, but the 
mistakes in both lives forbid more. 

The plot tells how the heroine married and was 
widowed when the hero came into her life a second 
time as a grown man. Then both marry most unsuit- 
able partners, who finally ride off together and get 
killed, leaving the way clear for the desired ending. 
Up to this catastrophe we are faced by strong, sincere 
work and a convincing atmosphere of reality—there is 
more than a suggestion of Eden Phillpotts’ earlier work 
about this book—but when fate is made to cut the 
tangled cords in such a manmer we refuse to see in fate- 
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anything but the author’s desire that his characters 
should live happy ever after—they become puppets 
instead of personalities. 

The “wind on the heath” pervades the book, which 
is grey and sombre with the sense of life lived hardly 
and seriously, close to nature. Here are primal passions 
and impulses, scarcely affected by the refinements of 
civilisation; the setting is twentieth century, but it 
might equally as well have been the tenth. We find 
it hard to forgive the author that last unfitting touch 
of melodrama, by which he has turned a great story 
into an average interesting novel. 





Love Gilds the Scene and Women Guide the Plot. By 
pe and Ecerton CastLe. (Smith, Elder and Co. 
Ss. 

THOSE who already know the forerunners of “Love Gilds 
the Scene and Women Guide the Plot” will find pleasure 
in this, the latest of the series; while those to whom 
the writings of Mr. and Mrs. Castle have hitherto been 
an untrodden field will doubtless profit by the intro- 
duction now afforded them to seek to learn more of the 
Incomparable Bellairs, now known as my Lady Vis- 
countess Kilcrony, and of the members of her set. The 
present book consists of a series of light sketches or 
episodes strung together by the persone common to 
them all. They can be read as a whole or separately, 
and in either event will amuse and interest the jaded 
reader in search of some light mental refreshment. 
‘The authors have made the most of the romance of the 
period of which they treat, although the story, so far 
as there is one, cannot be said to have any plot; its 
whole strength rests in the portrayal of the characters. 
‘Concentrating on this, the authors have occasionally 
meglected the smooth joining of the various incidents 
which pursue one another from the first page of the 
book to the last. Thus at times we come across traces 
of haste in the composition ; but as the book is intended 
‘merely to amuse, it certainly attains its object admir- 
ably. Incidentally, an origin is furnished or suggested 
‘for the style of ladies’ headgear rendered so famous by 
«Gainsborough. 





A Little Aversion. By C. T. Martin. 
smith, Bristol. 6s.) 


(T. W. Arrow- 


By her grandfather’s death and his peculiar will the 
‘heroine, Marion Annesley, is left alone in the world, and 
utterly unprovided for. Some old friends offer her a 
home, and she eventually fills the place of the longed- 
for children, who never arrived. The hero, Sir Jeffrey 
Clifford, falls in love with Marion, and so does his rival, 
Lawrence. The former detects the latter cheating -at 
cards, thereby winning Clifford’s best home farm. Ina 
fit of quixotic gallantry Clifford throws the marked cards 
into the fire; but eventually Lawrence, in a mood of 
bravado, voluntarily confesses having won in a ques- 
tionable manner. It is somewhat difficult throughout 


tto discover which of Marion’s numerous lovers is the 








favourite. To those who like an old-fashioned long- 
drawn-out novel, where the tale moves slowly and with- 
out enthusiasm or excitement, we commend “A Little 
Aversion.” 





The Damsel Dark: A Fool’s Romance. By Ciara Turn- 
BULL. (Andrew Melrose. 6s.) 
“THE DAMSEL DARK” is a “first novel” which took 
a high place in the competition of I911 arranged by 
Mr. Andrew Melrose. It is a tale of Stephen’s time, 
when England was in a very turbulent state, each baron 
fighting for his own hand. The chronicler is a fool 
who becomes an esquire, but the story is centred round 
“the damsel dark,” who, in the absence of a brother, 
raises the fortunes of her house and strikes terror into 
evil-doers. She unhorses her fighting uncle in a tourney 
before the king—quite an unwomanly thing to do. 
The book is full of incident, and finishes with a 
wedding under romantic circumstances. There is also 
a grateful and rich Jew, who reminds one of Isaac of 
York. 








The Apotheosis of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward 


E had thought that the days of hero-worshippers 
were over. There are many reminders of 
the fact that no man is a hero to his valet, and Mr. J. 
Stuart Walters* now sets out to prove that it is still 
possible for a woman to be a heroine to her 
biographer. Mrs. Humphry Ward is depicted as a 
moulder of the centuries. Shakespeare and Milton, 
Newton and Kant—these pale their ineffectual fires 
before the fierce radiance that glows and burns in the 
pages of “ Robert Elsmere.” Mr. Walters opens with 
an introductory chapter in which the “ religious, political, 
and social conditions of England during the period 
immediately prior to the publication” of that immortal 
work are passed in rapid review. It was a period when 
a man was hanged for sheep-stealing, and English 
fiction was represented by the amateurish efforts of a 
Fielding, a Thackeray, a Dickens, or a Jane Austen. 
Then came the sound that shook the spheres. “ Robert 
Elsmere” was written. Henceforward the whole aspect 
of humanity is changed, transformed ; Fabian societies 
spring into being; social settlements appear—pharos- 
lights in the dark wastes of London. The mists of 
superstition melt before the light of the rising sun, and 
the pathway of a Campbell or a Clifford is prepared. 
And all of this is due, it appears, whether directly or 
indirectly, to “Robert Elsmere.” Well, well! 
A certain perverted industry must be placed to the 
credit of Mr. Walters. Just as in the old, idolatrous, 
pre-Elsmere days, a few silly people used to count the 








* Mrs. Humphry Ward, Her Work and Influence. By 
J. Sruart Watters. (Kegan Paul and Co. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 
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aumber of letters in the Bible and compare them with 
the number of acres in Yorkshire, so Mr. Walters has 
gone to the trouble of counting the number of quotations 
from English and foreign authors that are to be found 
in “Robert Elsmere.” They are all solemnly set forth, 
together with the page on which they occur, and it 
appears that they total 75. 

Then follows one of the most amazing passages which 
it has been our fortune to read. Mr. Walters must be 
quoted in full :— 


Sometimes the authority is quoted, as on p. 554 :— 

“I thought of a saying of Vinet’s, ‘C’est pour la 
religion que le peuple a le plus de talent; c’est en 
religion qu’il montre le plus d’esprit.’ ”’ 

Sometimes sub-quoted, as on p. 560 :— 

“Like Heine, I am qualified to give lectures in 
heaven on the ignorance of doctors on earth.”’ 

Sometimes merely referred to, as on p. 514 :— 

**Then it would be the turn of his favourite poets— 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Virgil’’— 
but always with a clear understanding, as the text 
shows, of the matters dealt with. 

There is perhaps a pardonable pride on the part 
of the young author discernible in this display of 
erudition, but it is never obtrusive, and the whole 
subject is one that could not have been handled except 
by a person of generous culture and reading. 


It would be interesting to inquire whether a more 
banal passage has ever appeared in print. The answer, 
we are inclined to think, would be in the negative. Still, 
it is something to have established a record. “Perhaps 
that quality which is most lacking in Mrs. Ward’s work 
is wit,” continues the author. We should not have 
thought that wit was one of Mr. Walters’ subjects. 

On another page of the book the influence of French 
thought upon Mrs. Humphry Ward is stated to be 
discernible in the number of French words which she 
uses in “Miss Bretherton.” They include such vn- 
familiar expressions as “ finesse,” “salon,” “au naturel,” 
“aide-de-camp,” “rdéle,” “débutante,” “matinée,” “au 
revoir,” and “en route.” How very French! 

The book abounds in curious facts. On page 33 we 
are gravely informed that John Stuart Mill, Hume, and 
Wesley were Nonconformists. It would be interesting, 
by the way, to hear Hume on the question—or even 
Wesley—while on page 200 we learn that Hell, “with 
its terrors of eternal burning and its utter elimination 
of hope,” was a Victorian institution, which has been 
abolished by Dean Farrar and the Rev. Samuel Cox (of 
Nottingham) ; but that the labours of these pious aboli- 
tionists would hardly have availed had they not been 
supplemented by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

We will not pause to inquire what Mr. Walters means 
when he asserts that with the Aésthetic movement “the 
names of Ruskin, Wordsworth, Rossetti, and William 
Morris are immemorably connected.” But we must take 
leave to point out that there is no such person as “his 
Grace the Bishop of London,” and that the leader of 
the Education movement in the late ’sixties was the 
Right Hon. W. E. Forster—a name that will be im- 
perfectly recognised as “ Foster.” 





On the critical side the book is lamentably weak. It 
is a little unfair, indeed, to Mrs. Humphry Ward—by no 
means a negligible novelist—that she should have to 
bear the burden of such praise. Mrs. Ward has won 
for herself—it is the just reward of years of patient 
effort—a recognised place among contemporary writers 
of fiction, and, as Mr. Herbert Paul has aptly said, her 
novels are “an interesting ‘ end-of-the-century ’ example 
of the art of separating instruction from amusement.” 
Few people, it is to be supposed, take “ Robert Els- 
mere” very seriously to-day, while it is doubtful whether 
even the Labour Party reads “ David Grieve.” But in 
“Marcella” and “Sir George Tressady” we have care- 
ful and laborious studies of a certain type of English 
political life, and the future historian of the English 
people may well discover in these books much useful 
information. Those of us, however, who find in Mrs. 
Humphry Ward an interesting, rather than an epoch- 
making, novelist, can only regard such a volume as this 
with feelings of unmitigated bewilderment. 








Posterity and Boswell 


By Henry STACE. 


E have a naive habit of entrusting to posterity the 

task of correcting our own crude judgments of 

the contemporary great. In our biographies and criti- 

cal dissertations on their work we almost always adopt 

a tentative manner, and suggest, by implication or in 

as many words, that only by some later generation than 

our own, more enlightened and clear-sighted than we 

are, can the object of our admiration be truly compre- 
hended, measured, and appraised. 

No doubt those among us who secretly know that 
they are, or at some future time may be, among the 
great, look even more eagerly to posterity than the rest 
of us. They certainly have a stronger sense of the 
misunderstanding which is their lot in life; and it is 
natural that they should console themselves with the 
thought that their merits will be more clearly seen and 
valued, and their weaknesses viewed with a greater 
sympathy and comprehension by a wonderful race of 
clear-eyed, justly-thinking men to be evolved somehow 
out of the chaos of the present ; a race which will make 
its happy advent at some not too remote period—say, 
about the year 2000 A.D. 

Unfortunately, posterity is always in process of 
materialising out of the to-be into the actual; and as 
each succeeding generation marches out of the future 
into the present it reveals itself as being remarkably 
like its forbears. The bewildered public of our own 
day, with its contemporary whims, fads and crotchets, 
listening open-mouthed to its self-elected pundits, is 
the posterity of which, no doubt, the misunderstood 
great ones of some past century had happy and confi- 
dent dreams; and it is not clear-eyed nor enlightened 
at all. 

It is, on the contrary, as resolutely as ever set against 
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comprehension of its departed heroes. It is generously 
ready to admire; and it is very easily intimidated and 
brought to its knees by the mere existence of a reputa- 
tion. But its mental habits are anything rather than 
accurate and unbiassed. What it desires is not to com- 
prehend, but to worship. And to worship even the 
greatest of men might be difficult if one saw too clearly 
not only his great achievements, but his follies and 
meannesses, his monstrous vanities and egoisms. It is 
intolerable to think that one’s idol has at times fallen 
as far below the standard of the average citizen as he 
has occasionally risen above it; and accordingly we, 
this realised posterity of which we are all members, 
prudently decline to see too clearly. We ignore, deny, 
or explain away everything that makes worship diffi- 
cult. The eye of posterity is a peculiar organ; it has 
its high magnifying powers, its distorting lenses, and its 
blind spots, adjustable at will to any angle. When it 
is applied to some hero of the past he obtains, not the 
sympathetic comprehension for which his soul may have 
panted, but transfiguration—which perhaps would in 
many cases have been quite as agreeable to him. 


It is sad to think that among the eminent there have 
been unhappy wights for whom even the eye of posterity 
could do nothing. Such an unfortunate was Boswell. 
It is due far less to any demerits of his own than to the 
fact that he happened to form a convenient theme for 
two of the most ruthless writers who have ever used 
the English tongue, that he has come down to us in- 
delibly stamped, not with infamy, but with absurdity. 
If he had only been a ruffian or a coward, posterity 
might have contrived to avert its gaze from these faults, 
and have set him up as a minor deity in the literary 
Pantheon on the strength of his book and of his friend- 
ship with Johnson. But worship is incompatible with 
absurdity. When Boswell had passed through the 
hands of Macaulay and Carlyle his chance of apotheosis 
was for ever gone. He had become ridiculous. 


Macaulay, who was always cold, precise, and 
moderate in praise, became fervent when the rage of 
vituperation was on him, and he seized upon poor Bos- 
well as his predestined prey. He did his worst with 
him, but it is possible that Boswell might have survived 
his onslaught. Macaulay was far more of a controver- 
sialist than an artist, and he devoted his attention to 
what he chose to call infamous in Boswell rather than 
to what was absurd. His method was somewhat crude : 
he dealt his victim a rain of bludgeon strokes, though 
he had a neat thrust here and there. He repeated, it 
is true, some of the absurd things that Boswell did, but 
he did not succeed, as Carlyle did a year later, in mak- 
ing Boswell’s name synonymous with absurdity. And 
there was just this in Boswell’s favour, that a kind of 
cold malignance in Macaulay’s abuse tends to awaken 
resentment in the reader. Probably no one has read the 
essay upon the poems of Mr. Robert Montgomery with- 
out feeling a sneaking sympathy with that unfortunate 
simpleton. 

Carlyle took up the rags of Boswell’s reputation left 
by Macaulay and tore them afresh into shreds and 





patches. Macaulay had dealt with him for his own 
sake, out of the savage love of the vituperative writer 
for his victim ; Carlyle struck at him, as it were, in pass- 
ing. Johnson was his true game. Boswell was to be 
blackened merely to emphasise the grandeur of John- 
son—that imaginary Johnson who was to be created 
solely in order to embody the great arch-quack’s hero- 
idea. But Carlyle’s attack was infinitely more destruc- 
tive than Macaulay’s. 

With all the pitiless unscrupulousness of the critic he 
seized upon poor Boswell’s personal appearance to make 
him ridiculous. It was nothing that he called him a 
sycophant-coxcomb, a Scottish squirelet full of gulosity 
and gigmanity, that he wrote him down both fool and 
knave, that he drew attention to his gluttony and 
drunkenness. It was that terrible sentence describing 
his appearance that for ever destroyed poor Boswell. 
“Tn that cocked nose, cocked up partly in triumph over 
his weaker fellow-creatures, partly to snuff up the smell 
of coming pleasure and scent it from afar; in those 
bag cheeks, hanging like half-filled wine-skins, still able 
to contain more What virtue, courage, or intel- 
lectual glory could have survived this? 

It is ludicrously unfair and exaggerated, but that 
matters not at all. Boswell has been made ridiculous to 
us, and so for him we make no allowances and no 
excuses. We admit that his book is the finest of bio- 
graphies, and that he was the constant companion and 
friend of Johnson, of whom we think so highly, but we 
allow him scarcely any credit on those grounds. On him 
posterity never turns the blind spots in its eye. Gibbon 
had the cocked-up nose and the wine-bag cheeks at 
which Carlyle sneered, but in his case we do not see in 
them evidence of a contemptible nature. Nelson was 
almost as vain as Boswell, and as naive in his vanity. 
Cromwell, Warren Hastings, Wellington, and many 
another hero did ugly things. Wordsworth was cer- 
tainly vainer than Boswell ever was. Poor Bozzy had 
not a fault, indeed, that we cannot find in at least as 
high a degree in the character of many a hero and poet 
whom we worship. But in thinking of them we never 
remember these matters. Our estimate of Shakespeare 
is not in the smallest degree affected by the common 
belief that he died after a drunken debauch. We either 
ignore this, or we attempt to disprove it. We give all 
our heroes the benefit of similar treatment. At poor, 
amiable, “babbling Bozzy” alone do we look with piti- 
less scrutiny ; he who of all men was least fitted to bear 
it. 








A Martyr of Empire—I 


O nation which has ceased to worship its heroes 
N will continue to produce heroes. Cynicism is @ 
narcotic habit which paralyses all sense of freedom and 
proportion. In an age of shallow artificiality the cheap 
cynic becomes a prophet new-inspired and the bourne 
of his teaching is that decay which is the fruit of self- 
seeking. No profounder word has ever been uttered of 
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. . . . | 
men or nations than this—he that loseth his life shall | 


save it. 


In the year 1618 England may be said to have reached 
the nadir of her infamy, for in the October of that year, 
at the dictation of the foe whom she had caused to bite 
the dust, Sir Walter Raleigh was executed on the green 
facing Westminster Abbey. Nearly 300 years have 
since passed over the national fortunes. They have but 
served to burn into sharper contrast the lights and 
shadows of that scene. James I. during his reign was 
loathed and detested as a cold-hearted murderer. His 
memory has been held in increasing execration and con- 
tempt ever since. One may perchance be pardoned 
for recalling the salient outline of Raleigh’s story. It 
cannot be told too often, for it is a parable of the nation 
that bred the man. 


In the year in which he was born—1552—Elizabeth 
was nineteen. Under the snows of oppression lay a 
mighty national harvest, destined in the sunlight to 
leap into blade and ear. Raleigh sprang, as all the 
world knows, from the West country. The wise men 
came from the West in those days—Devon and Dorset 
men, slow of speech, but die-hards. The swarthy 
sailormen who sailed back to Plymouth Sound with 
strange birds and shells, and stranger yarns of “the 
Indies,” must have dinned their golden legends into the 
boy’s ears. Never had a youngster sharper ears and 
eyes, a quicker brain or a readier tongue. At the age 
of 17, such was the schooling of the sons of gentlemen 
in the great Tudor Queen’s days, Raleigh fought as a 
Huguenot trooper in the Lowlands. There he saw the 
brutal side of war. The Prince of Condé with a broken 
leg was, we are told, captured by the Spaniards, who 
then mounted him on an ass and led him in derision 
before the soldiery. The Huguenots, in open revolt at 
the hardships they had to endure, were in this fight 
routed, and narrowly escaped destruction. Such war 
was a rough school, but it left young Raleigh keen as a 
fasting hawk. The next news we have of him is some 
six years later, when he is fighting in the French civil 
wars. Crossing the passes of Languedoc, his party 
come upon a body of Catholics hidden in a cave and 
forthwith proceed to smoke them out, gaining rich booty 
by their surrender. France in the struggle became one 
huge shambles. It was wild and bloody work, before 
ea the ghastly horrors of the French Revolution 
pale. 


At the age of 23 we find Raleigh a dandy about 


Town, with lodgings in the Temple. There we maybe ,| 


sure he ruffled it with the best. He published his poems, 
even as other gallants of his day—poems in which the 


high ideals of Feudalism were cloaked in a motley garb | 


of words. We should nowadays call much of the verse 
of the day high-flown bombast, but it was typical of 
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that transition period when masque and pageant were in | 


the heart and not alone on the lips of men. Notwith- 
for vital insight. Raleigh was physically of noble and 


flattery, could melt the heart of any woman. We know 


: 
31 
' 


commanding mien, and, as a young man, with his bold | 


| her. 


Standing its dandyism, it was an age never surpassed | both internal and external, were such that in the policy 


| 


that he mixed freely with the gallants of the Court, 
that his feet were already on the ladder of fame. South- 
ampton was of the Essex faction, and therefore we may 
conclude that Shakespeare would be inclined to bite his 
thumb at Raleigh. Still he knew a man when he met 


one. May not the magic lines of Mark Antony have 
been suggested by Raleigh at this period of his 
career ?— 


‘* His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man!”’ 


But sterner work was at hand. His half-brother, Gil- 
bert, was organising that expedition—ostensibly to New- 
foundland—which was destined to lay in failure the 
foundation of our oversea dominions. Elizabeth was 
supposed to be hostile to raids such as this, and was 
careful to put her blind eye to the telescope of State, so 
as not to recognise them officially. She even, as a 
matter of form, imprisoned a few of the folk mixed up 
in them. In the State Paper Office is a “ Discourse to 
the Queen,” dated November 6, 1577. The signature 
is that of Gilbert, but the hand is the hand of Raleigh. 
In this document it is pointed out to Elizabeth that a 
policy of unofficial buccaneering may be made the in- 
strument for conveniently ridding a kingdom of impend- 
ing invasion and filling the State coffers with foreign 
gold. How pregnant was the wit of the writer may be 
judged from one sentence, which comes home to us to- 
day: “This realm, being an island, shall be discharged 
from all foreign pillage, if all the monarchs of the world 
should join against us, so long as Ireland shall be in 
safe keeping.” 

The crews gathered together for Gilbert’s expedition 
were reckless sea-wolves, and they commenced opera- 
tions by riotous living in the town of Plymouth. The 
expedition with Raleigh aboard ultimately set sail, but 
returned many months later in a shattered condition and 
without the promised treasure. Whither it had sailed 
can only be conjectured. It is probable that the leaders 
struck for the West Indies and the Spanish treasure 
ships. One thing is certain—Raleigh returned salted for 
the rough game of sea-fighting. He had tasted the 
bitter spindrift of adventure, and henceforward the sea 
was to be his mistress. 

Elizabeth's court was seething with intrigue and 
treason, and Raleigh we may be sure did not neglect his 
chances, for the ear of the Queen was at this time open 
to him. Next follows the sordid brutality of the cam- 
paign in Ireland, Raleigh’s share in which Charles 
Kingsley has faithfully narrated in “ Westward Ho!” 

Raleigh on his return to the Court from Ireland 
reached the zenith of his worldly career, for Elizabeth 
treated him with that extraordinary favour which she 
was wont to extend to one or another of the men about 
Doubtless the risks and chances of the realm, 


of pitting one courtier against another she saw her best 
chance of escaping shipwreck for her Crown and State. 
Raleigh’s heart was probably uplifted by the royal 
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favour, and of this period we may guess was that in- 
trigue with Bessy Throckmorton which brought him 
disgrace and remorse, but ultimately a true-hearted help- 
meet, as faithful a wife as man ever had. 

Meantime in 1582 Sir Humphrey Gilbert was prepar- 
ing for his second voyage, and hoped that Raleigh 
would accompany him. This the Queen vetoed. 
Whether Raleigh’s presence would have saved that ill- 
fated expedition from failure it is impossible to say. 
Gilbert was a noble patriot of single aim, reckless per- 
haps and inclined, in Raleigh’s terse phrase, to trust in 
“the god of tools.” He died a glorious death, and has 
enriched the annals of English manhood for ever, but 
his squadron came to hopeless undoing. 

In the six years which elapse before the coming of 
the Armada Raleigh may almost be said to have 
founded the oversea empire of England. His counsel 
was predominant with Elizabeth, and, under her astute 
protection, were organised expeditions which not merely 
raided Spanish towns in the New World, but left scat- 
tered settlements of Englishmen to carry on the tradi- 
tion of the race. 








A Correspondence with Mr. Andrew 
Lang 


F we cannot say that the lamented death of Mr. 
Andrew Lang has “eclipsed the gaiety of 
nations,” we may at least assert that it has suddenly 
arrested for the English-speaking peoples a seemingly 
inexhaustible fount of instruction and entertainment. 
It was my good fortune in the course of last year to 
receive from him a sequence of three letters, and, as 
these are of more than private interest, it seems right 
that the many readers who took delight in the workings 
ot his acute and versatile intelligence should have an 
bpportunity of appreciating them. 

Everyone is aware of Mr. Lang’s interest in psychical 
research, and that last year he was President 
of the society devoted to that object. Early in 1911 
“The Life of Robert Browning ” fell into his hands, and 
he at once fastened on the episode of the Brownings’ 
presence at D. D. Home’s séance in 1855. The out- 
come was the following letter, which reached me from 
St. Andrews on February 25 :— 

“Dear Sir—While reading with keen interest 
your Life of Mr. Browning, I came _ across 
pp. 203-205. I lately read the catalogue of 
the books and MSS. of my old acquaintance, Mr. E. 
C. Steadman, in which was published a letter of Mr. 
Browning, written not-more than three days after his 
one séance with D. D. Home. In that letter he ex- 
presses complete incredulity and suspicion, but speaks 
of no discovery or detection. Now, if he had ‘caught 
hold of Home’s foot under the table”—caught it in 
nefarious practices—he would have said so. Mr. R. B. 
Browning in your book says that he heard his father 


‘repeatedly describe’ this incident. The late Mr. F. 


W. Greenwood published a much more odd (and im- 


possible) story, in which he said that Mr. Browning told 
him about this matter. But as Mr. Browning’s letter 
of the same week in July, 1855, refers to no detection, 
but to general suspicion, I must presume that the re- 
porters of these legends are in error. I proved to Mr. 
Greenwood that his yarn was not possible, much to his 
surprise. You will understand that I am not backing 
Home, but the interesting point is that mythology, in 
the course of some forty years, took hold of the events. 
I think you can procure all the evidence, if you care to 
see it, though except to the student of modern myth- 
ology it is of no interest. Either Mr. Browning's 
memory became hallucinatory, or the persons to whom 
he spoke misrepresented him.” 
The letter to Mr. Steadman had, at this date, only 
lately been printed in the Zizmes, so that it was not 
available when I compiled my account of the Home 
episode. In replying to Mr. Lang I cited evidence of 
the faultiness of Browning’s memory, and suggested 
that Mr. Greenwood’s memory must also have deceived 
him, since his version of the affair was an “ impossible ” 
one—as, indeed, it is. I could not end without thank- 
ing Mr. Lang for the pleasure his varied writings had 
given me for many a year. A few days later I re- 
ceived the following kind and interesting letter :— 


“St. Andrews, March 1. 
“My dear Sir,—I quite agree with your view of Mr. 
Browning’s memory, but I am not sure that Mr. Green- 
wood’s was wrong, for the story told to him was more 
recent in his memory than the old affair of 1855 in 
Browning’s. Memory is a very hallucinatory faculty. | 
enclose a little book ”—his “ Historical Mysteries ”— 
“which please do not return, containing the gist of what 
I can find about Home. Aide’s evidence is not easily 
explainable, and Sir W. Crookes is not a gibbering 
idiot. Unluckily your book has returned to Mudie's. 
Browning had a very queer yarn of his own about a 
clairvoyant, and another about meeting Horne (when he 
was in Australia) and walking up the Strand with him. 
I only met him (Browning) occasionally ; he was always 

the best of company.—Believe me, faithfully yours, 

“ A. LANG.” 


The reference to Horne—man of letters, dramatist, 
Government official, and friend of the Brownings, 
whom the Australians wrongly supposed to have been 
the original of “ Waring”—was too tantalising. I ven- 
tured to write once more, begging for details of the 
story. I also offered to lend Mr. Lang a copy of Sir 
Francis Burnand’s “ Reminiscences,” which contains an 
account of Home’s rising in the air and floating through 
a window, in the presence of Lord Dunraven and others 
—an episode more lightly touched in his own “ Histori- 
cal Mysteries.” His reply is the more valuable in that 
it contains a psychical experience of his own :— 


“St. Andrews, March 7. 
“My dear Sir,—I don’t think there was more than 
tattle about Home’s private character. As to the levita- 
tion and Lord Dunraven, the evidence is all at sixes 
and sevens, no use, and I must not trouble you to send 
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‘Burnand,’ which I can see later in London. All these 
people, like Eusapia, run in and out, now cheats that a 
child can detect and now puzzling. It is evidence like 
Brewster’s family letters and Aide’s diary that are best, 
for the light was good ”—the reference here is to a 
séance at which Sir D. Brewster and Aide were pre- 
sent, when both were puzzled by Home’s manifestations. 
“The Horne story,” proceeds the letter, “is too long 
to write, and ended in the man saying, ‘Give my love 
to Horne,” and then being lost sight of. Browning was 
interested in my meeting the Oxford Professor of 
Latin in the street, when he was suddenly dying a hun- 
dred miles away. If he had not been so very unmis- 
takable, tall, etc., there would be nothing in it.” 

Such is the third and last letter which I received from 
Mr. Lang. Its conclusion is touching. At this sad junc- 
ture may we not, humbly and without offence, picture to 
ourselves other and less transient meetings of severed 
friends upon the happy plains of Elysium? 

H. C. MINCHIN. 





At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 


W* have now entered upon the last lap. It has 

been a strenuous race, although up to now, to 
drop the metaphor, it has been singularly free from 
all-night sittings. It is a curious thing, but it has often 
been noticed that your Radical cannot and will not sit 
up all night. He does not seem to have the breed or 
the stamina. If he tries to, he is no good the following 
day, but lies asleep in a more or less elegant position in 
the Lobby. 

On Wednesday, July 31, the Premier moved the 
Address to the King to convey the deep regret at the 
loss the country had sustained in the death of the 
Emperor of Japan. In a terse but excellent speech 
he approved of the Japanese Alliance, and wound up 
by saying he could not recall the name of a single 
tuler in history within the limits of whose single reign 
progress so vast and of so much meaning, both to his 
own subjects and to mankind, had been attained. This 
was seconded by Bonar Law, who referred to the fact 
that the alliance with Japan had been formed by 
one Government, carried further by another, and had 
done much to secure peace in the East. After this 
was carried without a dissentient voice, we once more 
plunged into party politics. 

It was Irish Supply, and the Nationalists made it a 
pretext for an attack on the Opposition with reference 
to the disturbances in Harland and Wolff’s yard. 
Devlin was in his best form. He stormed at the Ulster- 
men and painted the situation in lurid colours. The 
workmen in the great shipbuilding yard would never 
have ill-treated the Catholic Home Rulers, their fellow- 
workmen, in the way they had if it had not been for 
the speeches of Bonar Law and Carson at Blenheim. 
Carson got up to reply. He deemed it—nay, more, 
he claimed that, if he had not laid a restraining hand 














on the Ulstermen, there would have been rioting and 
bloodshed much earlier in the proceedings. He proved 
by dates that it was the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
who began the row by attacking a defenceless Sunday 
school at Castledawson. John Redmond then took a 
hand, and dared Bonar Law to repeat in the House 
of Commons the language he had used at Blenheim. 
Bonar Law has the singular knack of seeming to know 
what his opponents are going to say. He seems always 
prepared when one fears he may be at a loss. Sitting 
behind him in my humble seat under the gallery, when 
a fierce and clever attack has been made on him, I 
often picture myself in his place, and with a shudder 
of apprehension say to myself, “What the dickens 
should I say in answer to that?” 


Not only did Bonar Law adhere to every word, but 
he said he was so impressed with the seriousness of 
the position that he carefully considered what he was 
going to say, and had actually written out the very 
words he uttered! He turned to his followers, and 
said perhaps some of them might think he had gone 
too far (there was a deep and sustained shout of 
“No! ”), but for his part he believed that it was the 
most serious situation that had arisen since 1642. If 
there had been any sign that the Unionist Party 
throughout the country had disagreed with his views, 
he would, without hesitation, have resigned; but there 
was no such sign. He warned the Government that, if 
the Home Rule Bill passed in the autumn and became 
law eighteen months hence, there would be a feeling 
in Ireland with which the Government would find itself 
unable to cope. Had the Government a moral right 
to carry through a revolution? Under the Parliament 
Act (without the promised preamble being carried) 
they could do away with the Monarchy and set up a 
Republic. They had no more right to do one than 
the other, and they would be resisted to the last in 
either event. 


Asquith always gives one the idea of trying to 
patronise Bonar Law in a way that he would not dare 
to try on Arthur Balfour. There is a sort of “ You are 
a young man, and take heed what you do; you may in 
a single night wreck your reputation ” kind of air about 
his remarks. He was surprised that a responsible 
statesman (meaning Bonar Law, but subtly conveying 
he was not a responsible statesman) should give utter- 
ance to such thoughts. Did he really mean 
force against constitutional government? What 
would happen if he were in power, and the large 
majority in Ireland tried on the same game? “If,” 
chipped in Bonar Law, “that contingency arose, we 
should have gained power by clearly stating our in- 
tentions, which the present Government have not done.” 
Asquith appeared to be very shocked, but the rank and 
file behind him for the first time seemed to realise 
that there was more than mere bluff in the utterance 
of the Leader of the Opposition. This was the last 
of the allotted days, and there were a number of reports 
on the various votes. Divisions were taken, but the 
Whips took care there were large majorities. 
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Any act of the Radicals of an unexpected nature 
they contrive to do in such a way that it looks as if 
it were a low but smart trick. Thus, on August 1, Mr. 
Buxton announced that the Government proposed to 
denounce the Sugar Convention. It is true we have 
been expecting this for some time, but why announce 
it just before the holidays, when there is no time to 
debate it? Mike Thompson began to be suspicious. 
‘When was the decision come to? But he got no direct 
‘answer, so Austen joined in, and Asquith had to admit 
‘that the decision had only been recently arrived at. 
Just so. It looks exactly as if this was another attempt 
‘to help the Free Traders in North-West Manchester. 


I believe it was the late Lord Salisbury who as a 
young man in an early speech referred to the action of 
‘tthe Liberal Government of that day as “ unworthy of a 
hedgerow attorney.” The House was shocked in those 
‘days at such dreadful language, and everyone felt that 
Robert Cecil, as he was, had gone too far, and, like 
Bonar Law to-day, in danger of ruining his career. On 
the following day Robert Cecil came down and craved 
leave to make a personal explanation. The House 
‘cheered (it is always generous to young men who make 
mistakes and are willing frankly to own up to them), 
so it received Cecil with cordiality. “I have been 
thinking over what I said last night,” said Cecil slowly 
and with diffidence, “and I am sorry for what I said. 
(Pause, and approving cheers.) On consideration, I 
must apologise—(pause; more cheers)—to the hedge- 
row attorney.” (Cheering, bathos, rage, and indigna- 
tion.) 

Tim Healy seemed to feel like this about Uganda— 
another North-West Manchester bribe. I, alas! am old 
enough to remember what a favourite cock-shy Uganda 
used to be with the Radical Opposition in 1901. I can 
recollect John Burns, on the strength of one short trip 
to the East Coast when he was a “ greaser,” giving his 
experiences in sentences that had no ending. McKenna, 
Lloyd George, and all the noisy crew below the gang- 
way used to pour ridicule on the whole project, and 
yet here they are realising that we were right and want- 
ing more money for the scheme—quite unnecessary and 
useful, but done in the crooked, underhand way of the 
hedgerow attorney. Tim in his serio-comic way, with 
his head on one side like a mischievous magpie, poured 
out a stream of abuse on the Treasury bench. “ Fraudu- 
lent statements come out of the mouth of the Secretary 
for the Treasury like ribbons out of the mouth of a 
conjurer,” was one of his gems, whilst the unhappy 
Masterman looked more like a dentist’s patient about 
to be given gas than a Maskelyne or Devant. 


Various subjects were discussed—the Army when 
General Pole-Carew, in answer to a taunt from Seely, 
hoped he could have managed the Army better than 
“the voluble and plausible lawyer” who had “ orgam:sed 
a sham and a make-believe.” Persia and Putumayo 
took up the rest of the time till eleven, when, after the 
‘closure had been applied, the Appropriation Bill was 
read a second time. When the House went into Com- 
mittee on the Finance Bill Austen rose to say it was 





perfectly scandalous to treat finance as the Government 
persisted in doing—they deliberately put it off to the 
end of the year to escape criticism, and it was a mockery 
of Parliamentary control to ask the House to consider a 
Bill of this importance at 11.30 p.m. Lloyd George per- 
sisted, and so we determined to give them a run for 
their money. Not a Radical dared move. There was 
a double supply of whips on the door, and from time to 
time the usual bolt holes were patrolled to see that men 
were not sneaking home to bed. The majority of our 
men went home comparatively early, but the rest stuck 
it out, and the House did not rise until nearly five. 

Do you recollect in Edgar Allan Poe’s story of the 
Missing Letter there is an essay on heads and tails 
and the way different minds approach the subject? This 
occupied the attention of the Radical whips on Thurs- 
day night. It will be remembered that on Friday, July 
26, we nearly beat them, they escaping by a majority of 
3. “ They will never attempt it again this Friday. They 
know we shall be ready,” said Whip No. 2. “Nay,” 
retorted Elibank ; “don’t you think that they will reason 
that we shall reason that way and try it on again? That 
fellow Balcarres is capable of anything.” So a double 
and urgent whip was sent out to the tired host still sit- 
tingon. But as we have said, Radicals cannot stand late 
sittings—in spite of what Sam Weller would have called 
a double-barrelled steam power, Ar at Lloyds, extra 
quality, jewelled-in-four-holes whip—the men turned up 
very badly, and Gulland’s white skin seemed to look like 
alabaster against his black beard as he realised it was 
going to be a close thing. As a matter of fact, they 
won by 26, but it was no credit to the Government—t 
was the Irish who once more saved the situation. 

Some members came ‘down to the House on Bank 
Holiday with the air of conscious virtue worn by those 
who rise early, but in the best circles it is considered 
the thing to come down as a matter of course. We 
have no concern with anything so plebeian as the holi- 
day we created for the benefit of the oz polloz; we 
can take our holidays when less favoured mortals 
cannot! So a goodly few of us turned up to discuss 
the third reading of the Appropriation Bill. The 
Government professed to hope it would be over early, 
and seemed to be surprised at the number of questions 
asked—payment of members, the Army, the Navy, the 
Insurance Act, and celluloid all came upon the carpet, 
and it was not until 9.45 that the division was called. 


The Radical papers have recently been inveighing 
against “snaps,” “mean advantages,” “unworthy of a 
great party,” “To what a loss of argument must the 
Unionist Party be reduced when they have to resort 
to tricks like these to turn our noble Government out,” 
etc, etc., etc. 

To-night, or rather to-morrow morning, there can be 
no such excuses in the Radical Press. Elibank must 
have known that the first division after a holiday would 
naturally be selected by a keen enemy for an attack, 
and taken means to meet it. As, in fact, he did, by 
means of a heavily loaded and leaded whip. But all 
to no purpose. The Radicals were not there. If the 
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division could have taken place early, there is no doubt 
that the Government would have been beaten, and 
would have been bound to go; but, as a matter of fact, 
the division did not take place, as I have said, until 
six hours later, what time the Whips wore out their 
telephone and used up all the telegram forms at the 
counter of the post office (at least there were none 
there when I wanted one at 7 pm.) in frantic en- 
deavours to get men up. 

What was the result?—162 Unionists voted against 
109 Radicals. The Government were saved by 62 
Nationalists and 20 Labour men, showing a coalition 
majority of only 29. This was deplorable when you 
think that the Government possesses a nominal majority 
of 110. Asa matter of fact, the Radicals are worn out 
and take no interest; they are like the French soldiers 
who retreated from Moscow—they prefer to lie down 
rather than continue the endless march (through the 
lobbies), in spite of what it entails. One member was 
so sleepy he lay down on a bench in the “ No” Lobby 
and was with difficulty persuaded to vote, a Unionist peer 
kindly offering to put him in the petition bag behind the 
Speaker’s chair, on the plea that it was another way 
to call the attention of the House to your views. 

There are rumours to-night that Elibank is going to 
resign. I am not surprised. What is the use of being 
a general if your men will not obey the word of com- 
mand? There are other changes announced, but it is 
not for me in a weekly review to prophesy, although I 
view some of the rumours with scepticism. 

Negotiations went on all the afternoon over the 
Finance Bill. There were pages of amendments down, 
and it was obvious that breakfast-time would not see 
them half through. I think the division clinched the 
bargain, for after an hour and a half Austen got up 
and moved to report progress to enable Lloyd George 
to make a statement. The Chancellor accepted seven 
new clauses, including one making a concession to the 
growers of timber over the death duties, two or three 
licensing concessions, a narrower definition of what is a 
mineral, sea insurance, etc. 

It was a notable victory. John Ward, voicing the 
opinion of the Labour men, looked with suspicion on 
the whole affair. They were all concessions to the rich, 
he inaccurately claimed, but subsequently admitted, 
after an explanation, that the first was not so bad as 
he thought. Wedgwood got it into his head that under- 
wood was also excepted, because it afforded shelter for 
game, and was so persistent that he was finally driven 
to ask if heather in Scotland was treated as underwood. 
“No,” said the Chancellor; “no more are thistles”— 
a retort that silenced Wedgwood for a time and made 
the House laugh. 

A division was challenged, and the whole Unionist 
Party supported the Government, the figures being 319 
to 17 men who love to show their independence when 
it is perfectly safe to do so. 

It was explicitly stated by Austen that the bargain 
did not include other amendments being moved, and, 
to the surprise of the tired House, the Bill was not 





reported until 3.30 and there was scarcely a taxi left 
in Palace Yard. 

It takes a bold man to defy the Speaker, as his 
patience adds to his difficulty. MacCallum Scott, a tur- 
bulent Northerner, kept on asking questions about some 
obscure dispute between the Colonial Office, the Khan 
of Hoti, Sir George Roos-Keppel, and himself. The 
House was not interested, but he wanted the House 
to know that the accusation which somebody had made 
against him that he had said Sir George Roos-Keppel 
was actuated by malice against the Khan was untrue. 
He persisted at question time, and then rose when the 
orders of the day were about to be called on. He stood 
while the Speaker stood, and neither Gulland nor 
Illingworth could get him to sit down. He persisted 
with angry obstinacy, and there was nothing for it but 
to name him, which the Speaker did, and Asquith moved 
that he be suspended for the rest of the session. A 
few recalcitrant spirits below the gangway shouted 
“No!” but had not the temerity to carry it to a division. 
As he went out, MacCallum Scott made a melodramatic 
bow, which most people thought very foolish. 


The Labour men, on the whole, have been very loyal 
to the Radical Party throughout the session; indeed, 
some of the Socialists say they have been servile. Be 
that as it may, they were promised a reward, and that 
reward was the reversal of the Osborne Judgment. 

Time ran on; questions were asked, and Mr. Asquith 
said, “ All in good time,” “ Leave it to me,” “ Wait and 
see,” and the result has been that on the penultimate 
of a hard-fought session the Trades Disputes Bill came 
on. Rufus Isaacs made a perfunctory speech on its 
behalf. He spoke about safeguards for the trade 
unionist who did not want to pay for the support of a 
candidate whose political views were opposed to his: 
own. 

Clavell, who is known as Dry Salter, because of his’ 
unemotional manner, dissected the scheme with care. 
It was “ Your money we want” with the Socialists, and 
they were quite alive to the fact that they could only 
get it by compulsion. 

The Labour men and Radicals spoke soft words, just 
as they did during the Trades Disputes Bill, and yet 
we have seen during the last few months the practical 
interpretation of peaceful picketing. They talked of 
the safeguard of the ballot. Anyone who has had any- 
thing to do with a trade union ballot knows perfectly 
well that it is a farce. The ballot paper is seen before 
it is put into the box, and very often marked for the 
man who is supposed to put it in, and any objection 
on the part of the voter leads to suspicion and the man 
is marked. It was all very well for Ramsay MacDonald, 
with a lofty air, to say “that the man who did not 
want to subscribe to the political fund would not be 
interfered with in the exercise of his liberty”! The 
Labour men themselves know that this is rubbish. The 
division against the rejection of the Bill was carried by 
a hundred, which greatly cheered and was greatly 
cheered by the dispirited majority. 

The Government had kept their word, although they 
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had broken it to-the hope of the Labour men, who 
cannot, however, afford to say so. The Bill has re- 
ceived a second reading, but its chances of becoming 
law this year seem remote. 

We then plunged back into the Finance Bill on re- 
port. The usual amendments were proposed—en- 
couragement of home-grown tobacco, a preferential duty 
on wine, and an extension of time for objections to pro- 
visional valuation. The Chancellor could not agree to 
any of them, but the House did not adjourn until 
2.30 a.m. 

The last day is generally devoted by the con- 
scientious to tipping the servants and clearing the 
lockers of notes of forgotten and, alas! undelivered 
speeches. 

In the intervals of these arduous duties I went into 
the smoking-room and saw the cartoon in Puach in 
which the three Bills in a dentist’s waiting-room ask 
the Butler (Elibank) when the Dentist (Asquith) is going 
to finish them. This is one of the few cartoons in which 
Elibank has appeared, and it looks as if the Opposition 
had “ finished him,” if to-day’s rumours as to his retiring 
into private life are correct. 

Samuel insisted upon making a statement about the 
Marconi contract, and there was a discussion on sugar, 
‘but the House was in too much of a holiday mood to 
take anything seriously. 

Looking back, the Opposition have no reason to be 
ashamed of their labours. The Government is in a 
very much weaker position than when the session 
started. 





meine 





Notes and News 


We understand that the author of the novel entitled 
“The Triuneverse” intends to devote all profits from 
‘sales to a benevolent fund to be nominated by the Press 
Association. 





“Nervation of Plants” is the title of a popular 
nature-book about to be issued by Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate from the pen of Mr. Francis George Heath. 
It will be illustrated with about 200 plant figures. 


Mrs. Pennell, the widow of Dr. T. L. Pennell, of 
Bannu, is engaged upon his biography, and would be 
grateful if those who have preserved any letters he or 
his mother wrote would lend them to her. Great care 
will be taken with them, and they will be returned tothe 
owners as soon as possible. They should be sent to 
Messrs. Seeley, Service and Co., 38, Great Russell 
Street, W.C., who will acknowledge their receipt. 


The School of Sociology and Social Economics, which 
has for nine years carried on the work of training those 
who wish to take part in the various forms of social and 
philanthropic effort, is about to be merged in the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, one of the 
schools of the University of London. The new course 
will begin early in October. Intending students should 
apply for particulars to the Secretary of the London 
‘School of Economics and Political Science, Clare 





Market, Kingsway, London, W.C. A committee to give 
advice as'to the best methods of training has been ap- 
pointed. : 


A University has been founded for Western Australia 
in Perth, the capital of that State. Sir Winthrop 
Hackett, a barrister and Editor of the Western Aus- 
tralian News, has been appointed Chancellor of the 
University, and the Senate has been constituted. — It is 
intended shortly to appoint professors to eight Chairs 


at this University, viz., one for each of the following de- 


partments :—Agriculture, Biology, Chemistry, English, 
Geology, History and Economics, Mathematics and 
Physics, Mining and Engineering. It thus appears that 
some good appointments will shortly be open for capable 
— specialists from the old country, and it is to be 

oped that the new University may obtain the services 
of men who will act as pioneers of knowledge in a young 
country with such a magnificent future before it as Wes. 
tern Australia. That vast territory has at present hardly 
one human being to every three square miles ; the parent 
country has to be content with a single square mile for 
370 persons. Emigration into this new country is taking 
place at the rate of 12,000 emigrants each year, and 
those who have settled there are nominating their rela- 
tives and friends for assisted passages at the rate of 
nearly 200 a week. The present population is only three 
hundred thousand; it is calculated that the State, if 
properly developed, could support five times the popula- 
tion of the mother country. 











Imperial and Foreign Affairs 
By LancELoT LAwToN. 


THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 


T is, nowadays, a matter of difficulty for the writer 
to discourse, be it never so lightly, upon the subject 
of alliances, ententes, or conventions, without leading 
a section of his readers to suppose that he is enunciating 
some form or other of bellicose doctrine. Particularly 
is this the case when the Triple Entente is brought 
forward for discussion. On such occasions we are told 
that this unholy compact is designed for the sole object 
of restraining Germany from exercising her legitimate 
activities throughout the world, and we are warned that 
the day is approaching when she will no longer submit 
to the dictates of France, Russia, and England. These 
friends of Germany—they are not her only friends in 
this country—who read into the Triple Entente the 
motive of offence, will never admit that its counterpoise 
was framed to any other end than that of defence, pure 
and simple. But great international groupings,’ how- 
ever peaceable may have been the common objects 
which drew their various constituents together in the 
first place, are inclined to grow in strength and to upset 
that nice division of influence which we call the balance 
of power. The Triple Alliance is a case in point. 

In view of the harmony established between Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy in the councils of Europe, the 
natural necessity arose for some form of co-operation 
among the three great Powers who were excluded: from 
the compact. History shows us that the surest ‘safe- 
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guard of peace is the preservation of the Continental 


equilibrium; and Great Britain would have made a 


dangerous deviation from her traditional policy had 
she not elected to sink her differences with erstwhile 
enemies, with the object of forming an effective com- 
bination to counterbalance the powerful group already 
in existence. When the Government of the day arrived 
at this momentous decision they were observing a con- 
tinuity of traditional policy by taking yet another factor 
into consideration. Over the centuries the tranquillity 
of Europe has been repeatedly disturbed by the rise 
to overwhelming power of some one among the nations, 
and it has ever been the task of England to lend her 
aid in resisting such threatened hegemony. Our states- 
men, therefore, were wise in devising the policy of 
which King Edward was the chosen exponent, for they 
realised in time the dangerous potentialities of the 
Teutonic assertion. 


To appreciate this point of view it is necessary to 
draw a clear distinction between Germany’s legitimate 
ambitions in the world at large and the perilous con- 
ditions that would arise were she to find herself in a 
position of overpowering supremacy in Europe. To 
prevent the latter possibility the Triple Entente has, 
among other things, been framed; but it was never 
deliberately intended to thwart the activities of the 
German people beyond their own borders. Whatever 
the critics may say, the utility of the Triple Entente as 
a factor making for peace has been frankly recognised 
by no.less a personage than the German Emperor him- 
self. At the recent meeting at Port Baltic he, together 
with the Tsar, gave sanction to the wording of an official 
communiqué, which stated that “there could be no 
question of new agreements, because there was no par- 
ticular occasion for them, or of producing alterations 
of any kind in the grouping of the European Powers, 
the value of which, for the maintenance of equilibrium 
and of peace, has already been proved.” No one, not 
even the friends of Germany, can lay the charge of 
insincerity against the Emperor William, who, before 
he took leave of his Imperial host on the Standart, 
gave utterance to the noble resolution that “we 
sovereigns, knowing well our responsibility for the 
happiness or unhappiness of our people, are firm in 
our determination to maintain peace.” 


The opponents of the Entente policy must not delude 
themselves into the belief that the leaders of thought, 
either in France or Russia, are unanimous on the ad- 
visability of seeking and retaining the close friendship 
of England. In the former country, however, adverse 
criticism rarely strays beyond the bounds of academic 
discussion, and may therefore be regarded as negligible. 
On the other hand, there exists in Russia a pro-German 
party, whose creed is that England constitutes the real 
menace to the peace of the world, and that in wresting 
from her the mastery of the sea, and thus for all time 
breaking her power, Germany will be rendering a 
Service to mankind. This school preaches the doctrine 
of “Perfidious Albion,” justifying itself on historical 
grounds by recalling the “altruistic” part played by 





Russia in the Napoleonic wars and the subsequent cen- 
tury of hostility which England displayed towards her. 
If Russia were to join France in assisting Great Britain 
to overthrow the power of Germany, it is contended 
that, in the event of success, the raison d’étre of the 
Triple Entente would disappear, and with it the friend- 
ship of this country. 


But the leaders of the pro-German party in Russia 
have an alternative to this cynical hypothesis. Either 
through the active participation of their own country, 
or the observance of a benevolent neutrality, they would 
like to see the triumph of German arms in final conflict 
with England. In this event, they argue, a victorious 
Germany would have scope for her activities in many 
quarters of the globe, thus leaving Russia in peace to 
work out her own destinies in Europe and Asia. The 
whole theory is, of course, destroyed by its ingenuous- 
ness. That human nature enters largely into the con- 
duct of high policy the world over, no one will deny. 
But if the baser attributes of human nature are expected 
to betray themselves in the attitude of a triumphant 
England, why, our Russian critics ¢hould ask them- 
selves, are these attributes likely to be absent from the 
actions of an all-conquering Germany? Is it not more 
than probable that, if France and England became 
engulfed in the Teuton flood, Russia herself would have 
to turn her eyes to the east to seek for the high ground 
of safety? The point of view of the Russian Anglo- 
phobists is merely instructive in that it shows the absurd 
lengths to which critics of the Entente policy are prone 
to be carried. Fortunately the conduct of foreign 
affairs is not left to a few visionaries whose personal 
predilections are allowed to obscure their reason. What- 
ever may be said against the policy of maintaining the 
Continental equilibrium by means of balancing one 
group of Powers against another, no effective alterna- 
tive has ever been suggested; and so long as universal 
disarmament remains unattainable, alliances and 
ententes will continue to serve as the only guarantee 
of peace in Europe. 


The most noteworthy developments that have taken 
place in the diplomatic world for some time past are 
the recent understanding arrived at between the part- 
ners of the Dual Alliance on the subject of naval 
matters and the visit of the French Premier to Russia. 
Although in Paris, and to a more marked degree in 
St. Petersburg, there has been a disposition in official 
quarters to minimise the importance of the Franco- 
Russian Naval Convention, there can no longer be any 
doubt that a most useful instrument has been devised 
for strengthening the bonds between the two Powers, 
and, consequently, between themselves and Great 
Britain. We must not expect any immediate result 
from the new understanding, unless it be, as will pro- 
bably prove to be the case, the opening of the French 
money market to the Russian Government. It is, per- 
haps, to the years 1915-16 that we must look for the 
first-fruits of the Convention, a period the mere 
contemplation of which fills so many Englishmen with 
alarm. By that time Russia will possess a relatively 
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strong force in the Baitic, a circumstance that not in- 
conceivably may relieve the tension in the North Sea. 
Knowing as we do the frank interchange of ideas that 
constantly takes place between the partners of the 
Triple Entente, we may now form some reasonable 
conciusions as to the fundamental basis upon which 
Mr. Churchill framed his Estimates, and to the nature 
of the disclosures that were made to Mr. Borden and 
his colleagues. From the visit of M. Poincaré, Premier 
and Foreign Minister, to St. Petersburg, much is ex- 
pected. The Naval Convention will be ratified, and 
every question at present preoccupying Europe will be 
frankly and fully discussed in an atmosphere of sym- 
pathy and sanity. Although the occasion is naturally 
reserved for the members of the Dual Alliance, Great 
Britain, by reason of her close partnership with both 
nations, is virtually represented. And so it may be said 
that the mission of M. Poincaré, which is a mission of 
peace, cannot fail to strengthen the bonds that unite 
in harmony the Powers of the Triple Entente. 








MOTORING 


| hee test to destruction of the four leading tyres—the 
Dunlop, Michelin, Continental, and Victor—began 
on Monday last, the first day’s run being to Brighton 
and back, through Worthing. Colonel Harrison 
Hogge, a member of the General Committee of super- 
vision, travelled on the car as observer, together with 
a representative of the Press, and this course of 
procedure will be followed throughout the trial—one 
member of the general and one of the Press committee 
being in constant attendance to ensure fairness. The 
latest additions to the Committee are the Bishop of 
Birmingham, Lord Tenterden, and Lord Deerhurst, 
which brings the total number of members of the 
aristocracy officially interested in the trial to about 
twenty. A singular feature about this trial is the great 
interest shown by distinguished motorists in the 
question as to which is the best tyre in the market. 


It seems to be the general impression, among those 
best qualified to judge, that the present high price of petrol 
will be maintained indefinitely, while some authorities 
even go so far as to prophesy with confidence that we 
‘are on the eve of a substantial increase. Apart from 
the fact that the supply of petrol is to all intents and 
purposes in the hands of monopolists, who naturally 
want to make as much profit as possible out of their 
commodity, there is another tangible reason for antici- 
pating a rise in the cost of the motorist’s fuel. As is 
generally known, the manufacture of petrol involves 
the manufacture of a correspondingly larger quantity of 
paraffin, both being products of crude petroleum, and 
rapidly increasing demand for petrol, combined with 
the decreasing demand for paraffin as an illuminant 
(owing to the almost universal use of incandescent gas 
and electricity) is causing paraffin to be regarded by 
the distillers as, to some extent, a waste product. The 





distillers, therefore, will seek to compensate themselves 
for the loss on paraffin, the demand for which is 
diminishing, by raising the price of petrol, the demand 
for which is increasing. This reasoning seems to 
justify the pessimists in their. gloomy prognostications ; 
the more so as the difficulties in the way of organising 
effective opposition to the monopolist oil corporations 
appear practically insurmountable. 


In the circumstances, it is not surprising to find that 
there is a strong tendency to seek for an alternative 
fuel as a solution of the position, and the most feasible 
of these seems to be ordinary paraffin, benzol being 
almost as expensive as petrol, and alcohol being de- 
barred for fiscal reasons. The question arises—why is 
it that paraffin, which is richer than petrol in British 
thermol units, very much safer to handle, and very 
much cheaper, is not used as a substitute for the 
ordinary motor car fuel? The answer is that paraffin 
does not vaporise readily enough to enable the engine 
to be started from cold, and that it is not “lively” 
enough to adapt itself as a fuel to the continuous 
variations of speed which a motor car has necessarily 
to undergo. For many years inventors have been en- 
gaged upon attempts to evolve a carburettor which 
will surmount these difficulties, but that they have 
failed is proved by the fact that the use of petrol is still 
all but universal. A recent announcement, however, 
seems to suggest possibilities. A new type of car- 
burettor, known as the “ Bi-Fuel,” has been invented, 
which uses petrol and paraffin (or any similar heavy 
oil) in conjunction, and in any desired proportions. 
The method of construction involves the placing of two 
separate jets side by side in the mixing chamber, one 
fed with petrol and the other with paraffin. The 
orifices of the jets are adjustable, so that any proportion 
of the two fuels can be obtained, and they are also 
proportioned to the area of the air inlet, all being 
simultaneously operated by the suction of the engine. 
It is stated that this paraffin-petrol carburettor has 
been in constant use for the past three months on road 
and track, and that the results have been eminently 
satisfactory. A saving of 40 per cent. in cost of fuel, 
together with increased power and efficiency, are 
claimed for the new device, and no doubt the com- 
bination-carburettor will soon be placed on the market 
as the panacea for the ills the present-day motorist 
endures. It will be as well, however, to await the 
results of an R.A.C. test before jumping to conclusions. 


A few weeks ago we referred to the forthcoming 
trial of a 15 h.p. “Colonial” Napier over a course of 
exceptional severity—a circuit about 13 miles long 
in the roughest part of the South Downs—the object 
being to test the fitness of the latest Colonial model for 
all kinds of work on the undeveloped roads of over-sea 
countries. Without the aid of diagrams or pictorial 
representations it is not possible to convey an adequate 
idea of the difficulty of the course, and in the absence 
of independent and reliable confirmation it would not 
be easy to believe that any car could traverse it con- 
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tinuously for three consecutive days without being 
shaken to pieces. It is evident, however, from the 
official certificate of performance issued by the 
R.A.C., that the Napier succeeded in the task, and, 
moreover, with very creditable figures in the matters 
of average speed and fuel consumption. The 
circuit, every round of which involved the climbing 
of 1,563 feet, was covered 18 times, and the whole 
distance of 263 miles was travelled at an average speed 
(running time) of 14.4 miles an hour. On one occasion 
the fan belt was dressed before the day’s run, but apart 
from this—and, of course, the necessary oiling and 
greasing—no work or adjustment of any kind was done 
to the car throughout the trial. The petrol consumption 
worked out at an average of 15.82 miles per gallon. 
After the road portion of the trial, the car was driven 
to Brooklands, where it covered the flying half-mile at 
the rate of 43.14 miles per hour. Taken altogether, 
the trial was one of the most successful and convincing 
of any to which the Napier has been subjected, but the 
significance of the figures quoted above cannot be pro- 
perly appreciated unless one has seen the course 
covered. R. B. H. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


HE holidays are over. Whether it be the heavy 
rain, the snowstorms and the cold, I do not know ; 
but business on the Stock Exchange is much 

brisker than one would expect in August Bank Holiday 
week. Really Great Britain is very prosperous, and it 
is making money so fast that it has to find channels into 
which it can pour its wealth. But the public is capri- 
cious. It declines to subscribe for new issues, although 
ic will buy the same stocks a month after the prospectus 
has appeared at a premium. The whole trend of invest- 
ment to-day is towards foreign securities giving from 5 to 
6 per cent. English industrials are completely neglected. 
They yield even better returns than speculative foreign 
stocks, but no one will have anything to do with them. 
The excuse made is dislike of the present Government. 
But this objection is political and should therefore only 
apply to the Tory investor, whereas I find that the Radical 
rich man is just as averse to an English investment as is 
his opponent. I confess that I believe the whole thing 
to be a question of fashion. We cannot explain why 
at one time the whole of the money goes into home 
securities and at another time flows abroad. I believe 
that the tide is gradually changing. Perhaps if we got a 
change of Government we should all sell our foreign 
stocks and buy Home Rails and Industrials. In any 
case those who hold such stocks and shares should on 
no account realise. On the contrary, I ‘believe it would 
pay them to average to-day. There have been no new 
issues of any importance since I last wrote. The Emba 
Caspian was applied for many times over, but princi- 
pally by foreign speculators. The Kinemacolour de 
France was a company formed to deal with the well- 
known kinema colour patents in France. It is a specu- 
lative venture. 


Conso_s.—Big people have been buying Consols at 


their present low level. I do not agree with some who 
declare that Consols will permanently stand at a 3} 
per cent. level. The craze for high interest bearing 
securities will die out. The British Empire will con- 
tinue, and in the end safety will be the first consideration. 


FoREIGNERS.—All foreign stocks have been steady, for 
Paris declares that peace between Italy and Turkey has 
been agreed upon. However, everyone in Paris is taking 
a holiday, and although there is no buying of foreigners 
there is certainly no selling. Tintos look very firm, and 
the big Paris bankers anticipate a rise here. A gamble 
in Perus is to be started. I would warn my readers 
against holding Perus as the position of the Corporation 
is not so strong as the newspapers would have us be- 
lieve. The Germans have just secured a concession for 
a railway in Peru which will injure the company. 


Home Raits.—The London and North Western Rail- 
way report was very bad. The company did fairly well 
with its traffic, but it spent £200,000 more in expenses. 
It ran less trains at a greater expense and seems to have 
been extravagant in all directions. The Great Western 
report was as good as the other was bad. The decrease 
in traffics was larger than that of the L. and N.W.R., but 
the saving in expenses was remarkable. Everything was 
cut down, and the company starts its new half year with 
the happiest prospects. Great Western Ordinary stock 
is worth buying to-day. All the railways appear to have 
done well with their holiday traffics. Midland deferred 
seems a very reasonable purchase, and I think that we 
shall have a rise in Great Northern deferred. 


YANKEES.—The American market has disappointed us. 
Everybody in New York was looking for a rise, but no 
boom came. The general feeling throughout America is 
one of great confidence, the crops are splendid, and even 
the cotton crop, which was reported as bad, is now said 
to be much better than it looked a few weeks ago. The 
United States depends upon its crops; if they are good 
everyone makes money, if they are bad everyone is in the 
dumps. I think an autumn boom in Yankees quite cer- 
tain. The Copper position still remains strong, the sell- 
ing agencies refuse to be bluffed into selling electrolytic 
copper under the market price, and the refineries declare 
that they can control the output to meet the demand. 
Copper will continue to rise right through to the end of 
the year. The one feature of the week has been the 
tremendous jump in Canada Pacifics, which have been 
as high as 285. The Canadian crop is magnificent, con- 
sequently holders of ‘‘Can. Pacs.’’ in England and in 
Canada decline to sell. The ‘‘bull’’ pool is managedin New 
York, where there is only a very small amount of stock. 
It is therefore the easiest thing in the world to manipu- 
late a rise. Berlin gambles in Canadian Pacifics, but the 
floating supply of stocks is very small. Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy denies that he intends to issue fresh stock. This, 
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however, is not believed. The railway is to be double 
tracked throughout the whole of its Rocky Mountain 
route. This will need very large sums of money, and 
sooner or later an issue must be made. It is, of course, 
very bad finance to issue common stock under the market 
price, but the Canadian Pacific Railway is too prosperous, 
and unless the capital is continually being watered the 
Government would be certain to interfere and cut down 
the rates charged. 


RuBBER.—There is nothing new to report in the rubber 
market. The price of the raw material does not rise. 
This looks as though the dealers had not yet concluded 
their autumn contracts. I can see no fall, however, and 
rubber shares remain wonderfully steady. The outputs 
for July are all good. 


Om.—The Oil market is more or less firm, but there 
is very little business doing. The dealers declare that 
we shall have an autumn boom in oil, but I notice that 
Urals, the most speculative stock in the market, 
are down to 3. We must expect reduced outputs from 
Maikop. This unlucky place has now been flooded out. 
In the winter it was snowed up and all work was stopped. 
The output from the Victory is down 15 tons, and I think 
that these shares should be sold. Indeed, the only Maikop 
share that looks like going better is Maikop Pipe. Chele- 
kens are being bid up, probably with a view to the flota- 
tion of the new Cheleken property that has been acquired 
by the Dalziel group. 


KarFirs.—The Kaffir market has a much better tone. 
Prices have fallen so low and the dealers are all so short 
that the Barnato group decided to attempt to put up the 
market. Therefore, for some days we have had a general 
hardening in quotations. The British public is largely 
interested in Kaffirs, and it will welcome any rise in the 
market. No one should sell Kaffir shares to-day, 
and, indeed, I think that those who can afford it might 
average Village Deeps, City Deeps, Knights, Wit Deep, 
Nourse Mines, and Randfontein Central. These are all 
very low, and I believe that we shall see a rise before 
Christmas. 


RHODESIANS.—The Rhodesian market has _ been 
stronger. The dealers are confident that Sir Abe Bailey 
has agreed with the Barnato group to mark up all Rhode- 
sian land companies. Naturally, Amalgamated Props will 
be the first to move. Chartered are stronger, although 
it is officially denied that the Government intend to buy 
out certain rights of the Chartered Company on a basis 
of £2 a share. It was stated that certain officials had 
come home with the definite intention of arranging this 
deal. This also is denied. I believe that there is some 
basis of truth in the story. 


Tix.—The Tin market has been very strong, but the 
market in shares hardly moves. There is still talk of a 
big rise in Pahangs, and the Willink ground is said to 
be turning out 10 per cent. tin. If this is true Pahangs 
will go much higher, but it must not be forgotten that 
only a month back these shares were about 4s. 6d., and 
to-day they are 1os. gd. This is a big rise, and I expect 
a good many people will take their profits. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The Waring scheme is now out. I 
advised my readers to purchase these debentures at 25, 
and I should now suggest that they shall take their 
profit. There is no certainty that the new board will be 
able to make the business profitable. Messrs. Japhet and 
Co., the well-known bankers, guarantee £500,000 in first 
debentures, and the old debenture holders must exchange 
each hundred pound bond for £75 preference shares, but 
they have the option of subscribing for the new deben- 
tures, and will get a bonus of 100 shares for every £100 
allotted. Mr. Sam Waring will remain as manager, and 
Mr. Kennedy Jones will be the chairman of the new com- 
pany. RayMOND RADCLYFFE. 





THRELFALL’S BREWERY. 


INCREASED Prorits, NOTWITHSTANDING DIFFICULTIES. 
THE twenty-fifth annual general meeting of Threlfall’s: 
Brewery Company, Ltd., was held on the 1st inst. at 
the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. Charles Threlfall, 
J.P. (Chairman of the company), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. J. Burnside, A.C.1.S.) havin 
read the notice convening the meeting and the report of 
the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—It is a source of 
gratification to me to preside here to-day at this our 
twenty-fifth annual meeting, and to present to you such 
a satisfactory account of our business for the past year. 
In referring to our accounts, you will observe that our 
profit from trading account amounts to £4 193,742 9s. 1d., 
as against £185,598 os. 11d. last year, being an increase 
of £8,144 8s. 2d. We have written off for depreciation 
the sum of £40,335 15s. 4d., against £30,105 1s. 11d., an 
increase of £10,230 138. 5d., added £1,000 to the em- 
ployees’ compensation fund and carried forward the sum 
of £38,893 6s. 4d. to next year. I am very pleased to 
state that trade generally has improved during the past 
year, and there are indications of a continuance of this 
improvement, which we are hoping will compensate us in 
a measure for the increased cost of materials. I have 
now pleasure in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, and that dividends be paid at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum on the Preference Shares, and at the rate 
of 8 per cent. per annum on the Ordinary Shares for the 
year ended June 3oth, 1912. 

Mr. P. J. Feeny, J.P., seconded the motion. 

The Chairman intimated that before putting the motion 
to the meeting he would be pleased to answer any ques- 
tions which might be put. 

A SHAREHOLDER’S CONGRATULATIONS. 

Mr. John Hedges said he did not think the shareholders 
would have any questions to ask, because he took it that 
most of them were satisfied with the report submitted. 
(Hear, hear.) He rose, however, to congratulate the 
directors, considering the labour unrest and the difficulties 
they had had to contend with, upon presenting such a 
favourable report. He had been a shareholder in the 
company for a great number of years, and was aware of 
the difficulties undertakings connected with the licensed 
trade had had to meet. Legislation had not been in their 
favour, and they had not only had to meet heavy taxation, 
but also to make provision under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, and no doubt in the future they would also 
have the unpleasant Insurance Act to contend with. 
Taking everything into consideration, they certainly had 
reason to congratulate themselves upon the results of the 
past year’s working, and he would conclude by expressing 
the hope that they might have an even better report next 
year and an increase in the dividend. (Hear, hear.) 

The Chairman thanked Mr. Hedges for his congratu- 
latory remarks, and added that the fact that he himself 
had made the shortest speech he had delivered since he 
had been Chairman was in itself a good sign. (Hear, 
hear. 

me Hedges: Short and sweet. (Laughter.) 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Feeny said he felt sure the next resolution would 
meet with the very warm approval of all present. It was, 
“That Captain C. M. Threlfall and Mr. George Barker, 
the retiring directors, be and they are hereby re-elected.” 
With reference to the first name, he was sure that Captain 
Threlfall would prove a worthy successor of their late 
esteemed chairman, his uncle, Mr. Thomas Threlfall. 
(Hear, hear.) The second name in the resolution was one 
which would appeal to all in that room, and he was sure 
that the earnest wish of shareholders and directors alike 
was that Mr. Barker might have many re-elections in 
connection with this company. (Applause.) 
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Mr. William Griffin seconded the motion, and it was 
unanimously agreed to. 

On'the proposition of Mr. Hedges, seconded by Mr. 
Master, Messrs. Broads Paterson and Co. were re- 
appointed auditors. 

sia THanks TO Directors AND Starr. 

Mr. Buszard, K.C., said he had very great pleasure in 
moving that the best thanks of the shareholders be given 
to the Board and to the employees of the company for the 
satisfactory results which had been placed before them. 
He wished to congratulate the company and Mr. Charles 
Threlfall upon his reappearance in the chair on the present 
occasion. They very much regretted his absence a year 
ago, though he had in Mr. Feeny a most efficient and able 
representative. When they considered the difficulties to 
which Mr. Hedges had referred, it was certainly very 
gratifying that the directors had been able to report such 
a highly satisfactory state of affairs. The results achieved 
reflected the greatest credit not only upon the Board, but 
also upon the humblest individual who worked under 
them. In spite of the undue and disproportionate taxa- 
tion under which the company was labouring, a result 
had been achieved which was very satisfactory. 

Mr. Higgin seconded the vote, which was unanimously 
accorded. 

The Chairman briefly thanked the shareholders, on 
behalf of the directors and staff, for this vote of thanks, 
adding that it was very pleasant when a chairman could 
come to a meeting feeling that there was not the slightest 
fear of hearing any disagreeable remarks, and he wished 
to express his obligation to Mr. Buszard and the other 
shareholders present for the kindly reception they had 
given to the report. 

The proceedings then terminated. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


G. JERMENT ON THE BASKISH NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


To the Editor of THe ACApEmy. 


Sir,—In Tue Acapemy of May 10, 1912, there is a 
letter about the earliest allusion occurring in any English 
book to Leicarragas New Testament of the year 1571. 
No sooner had you published it than I saw that Jerment 
must have gotten his information in some way from 
“les Histoires de de Thou (liv. LI., année 1572),”’ as 
quoted by M. Julien Vinson on p. 29 of his ‘‘Bibliographie 
Basque.” His expression, “in a most fine letter,” cor- 
responds to de Thous ‘‘elegantissimis typis.’’ The Rev. 
J. B. McGovern, to whom my heartiest thanks are owing 
for his friendly notice of my newest book on ‘‘The Baskish 
Verb,” kindly inserted by you in last Thursdays number 
of THe AcapEmy, has elicited in Notes and Queries, of July 
13, 1912 (p. 37), a reply signed R. S. Robson, to tell 
us that G. Jermant, was a native of Peebles, studied at 
the University of Edinburgh, got the degree of D.D. from 
America, died, in his 60th year, on May 23, 1819, and 
was buried, like poor William Blake, in Bunhill Fields. 
It will be noticed that the name is spelt Jerment in the 
“Memoirs,” published in 1804 and 1815 under the eye 
of that editor himself. 

Epwarp S. Dopcson. 

The Union Society, Oxford, July, 1912. . 


AN APPEAL. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 
Sir,—Will you permit me, through your columns, to 
appeal to the well-to-do members of the community who 


are about to enjoy their own holidays to aid the children 
of their poorer brethren, who, but for this aid, must 








spend their holiday time in the streets of London. The 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund has a great claim upon 
us all. It sends our children without distinction of creed ; 
and while it collects from the parents such contributions 
as they are able to pay, when any contribution is clearly 
impossible the children are sent free of charge. It 
especially selects the delicate and ailing London children ; 
and, on the other hand, its voluntary workers take pains, 
by inquiry and medical advice, to prevent children carry- 
ing any infectious or contagious disease to the country. 
Arrangements are made for the conveyance of an army of 
London children to their country homes ; and by the kind- 
ness of voluntary helpers in various parts of the country 
these children are supervised on their arrival, and helped 
in all kinds of ways to enjoy their little piece of country 
life. That these efforts are successful is shown by the 
letters of appreciation and gratitude which are written by 
the little visitors on their return home. A contribution of 
10s. gives a fortnight’s holiday to one of our little chil- 
dren ; a sum of £7,500 is still wanted to enable the Fund 
to send away the same number of children as went last 
year. I appeal to all to assist in this good work by sending 
their contributions to the Hon. Treasurer, the Earl of 
Arran, 18, Buckingham Street, Strand. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury wishes me to say how much he is in sym- 
pathy with the objects of the Fund. Yours faithfully, 
A. F. Lonpon. 
Fulham Palace, S.W. 
August 2nd, 1912. 











BOOKS RECEIVED 


PERIODICALS. 


Cambridge University Reporter; Educational Times ; 
Ulula; The Malthusian; English Review ; Nineteenth 
Century and After; Oxford and Cambridge Review ; 
Book Monthly; the Vineyard; School World; Book- 
seller; St. Nicholas; University Correspondent ; 
Literary Digest, N.Y.; American Historical Review ; 
Church Quarterly Review; Poetry Review; Empire 
Review; Mercure de France; Hindustan Review, 
Allahabad; Wednesday Review, Trichinopoly; Pub- 
lishers’ Circular; The Bibelot ; Revue Critique d’His- 
toire et de Littérature; Modern Language Teaching ; 
The Twelfth Financial and Economic Annual of 
Japan, 1912, Department of Finance; La Revue; 
Century Magazine ; Harper’s Magazine; Land Union 
Journal. 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK, 
IN POWDER FORM. 


THE COOLING SUMMER DRINK 


MADE IN A MOMENT BY STIRRING BRISKLY 
IN COLD WATER. 


Its cooling and thirst-quenching qualities, as well 
as its nourishing value, commend it to Athletes, 
Sportsmen, Golfers, Tennis Players, Cricketers, etc. 


VERY REFRESHING WITH A DASH OF SODA. 


SERVED IN REFRESHMENT ROOMS AND BARS, AT MANY 
SPORTS GROUNDS, AND IN RESTAURANTS AND CAFES. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in Sterilised Glass Bottles, 
at Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 11s. 

Trial size free by post on application. 











HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, BUCKS., ENGLAND. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
se BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use less quantity. it being so much stronger than 


ordinary COFFEE. 








P &O Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, 

JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and all Eastern Ports, 
(Carrying Mails under Contract with H.M. Goverament.) 

Frequent and Regular Sailings from trom and to LONU0E, MARTERLES & GRIND, 


P &O Pleasure ure Cruises 2" aaa 


AROUND THE COASTS OF EUROPE, 
NORWAY and the MEDITERRANEAN. 
Programme en Applieatiea. 
For Passage, Freight and all information apply— 
PENINSULAR @ ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
102, Leadenhall Street, E.C., or petharcer mere aay Avenue, W.C., LONDON, 


P & O Round and the World Tours. 








SHIPPING. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC 
OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO 
. . AND THROUGH CANADA. . 








TRANSATLANTIC—Fast and luxurious '‘ Empress" Steamers 
to Canada. Only Four days’ open sea. TRANSCANADA— 
Finest Trains in the World, running through the woria's grandest 
scenery. Direct connection with every vart of Canada. Fastest 
reute to Western States. TRANSPACIFIC—Fast Route to Japan 
and China. All-British Route to Australia and New Zealand by 
Canadian-Australian Mail Service via Vancouver. 


For further particulars apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


62-65, Charing Cross, S.W.; 67-68, King William St., 

LONDON, E.C. 24, James Street, Liverpool. 0, St. 

Vincent Street, Glasgow. 41, Victoria Street, Beltast. 
. St. Augustine's Parade, Bristol. 











R.M.S.P. PLEASURE CRUISES. 


LENGTH OF 
aurattar, 
MOR 





Fare SaILinG From 


Tour 





From Days — 


Canary | isles, &\| £22. 23. Fortnight. 
~ Fortnightly | Southampton 
ednesdays. & Cherbourg. 
Southampton 
& Liverpool. 
Southampton 
& Cherbourg. 


Grimsby 
& Leith. 


London. 





THE AZORES. | £171 19. 


SPAIN & {12 
PORTUGAL. ; 


west inpies. | ‘fom 

From June 

NORWAY. {1 13 to 

a day 8 August. 

BALTIC & Peom August 
; mi 


I 24. 
RUSSIA. 2 








Weekly. 
Fortnightly 
Wednesdays. 











Grimsby. 








MEDITERRANEAN, From 
HOLY LAND ft 10. 
& EGYPT. a day. 


Southampton 
& Marseilles. 














tIncluding Hotel Accommodation. 
For further particulars apply: 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
London: 18, Moorgate St., E.C., or 32, Cockspur St., S.w. 








Union-Castle Line Royat Mait SERVICE 
SOUTH ano EAST AFRICA. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS. 


MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA. 
Via the SUEZ CANAL: 


Calling at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES and NAPLES 
PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 


(Hamburg and Antwerp.) 
Reduced fares for Tourists during Spring and Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 
For further information apply to :— 


DONALD GURRIE & GO. MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON. 


Branch Offices of the Company at Seaiaghem, Liverpool, Manchester and 
asgow. 

















|: CUNARD LINE ,] 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


LIVERPOOL 
to the 
MEDITERRANEAN & ADRIATIC 
by the 


*“*SAXONIA"’ AND “‘CARPATHIA" 
- Ports of Call... 
CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, oo 
MALTA, SYRACUSE, ALEXANDRIA, 
ATHENS, CORFU, TRIESTE, FIUME, 
——_———-PALERMO, NAPLES.———— 








® For full particulars apply— ® 
F THE CUNARD S.S. CO., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. » 














FEARLESS 
CRITICISM 


In support of principle 
In exposure of humbug 
In scorn of cant 








Weekly Review 

of Politics, Art, 
Music, Literature, 
and the Stage. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY 
of all Newsagents—or sent 
direct from the Publishers, 
for 6s. per annum (pest free) 
or 3s. for six months. 





COMMENTATOR, Ltd., 31, Essex St., Lender 
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